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The cars are safer...the roads are safer... 
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the rest is up to you! 


Every time you drive, you are in the quarterback spot . . . completely responsible for every play. Your 
parents and the parents of your passengers rely on you to do a safe, mature job of driving, as do the 
authorities who issued your license. 

But there’s a safe-driving “‘team”’ that gives you plenty of up-front blocking help. Automotive designers 
build new safety into each year’s models with features that combine comfort with better control. Traffic 
experts continually strive for new safety patterns. And highway engineers remodel old roads or replace 
them with modern highways to make it easier to drive safely. 

Yes, you have plenty of help, but only you can call the signals that make it work. Simply practice 
maturity, caution, alertness ... and give the other fellow the breaks you’d like to get. Once you’ ve estab- 
lished a dependable driving reputation in this way, you’ll be surprised at how often Dad will be happy to 
part with those car keys! 
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A car is a big responsibility . . . so handle with care! 
CHEVROLET « PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE e BUICK e CADILLAC ¢ ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER GENERAL MOTORS 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this ad, emphasizing everyone’s responsibility for safe driving, are available upon request. 
You might post a copy on your school bulletin board to remind students that safe driving is an obligation we all share. For as 
many reprints as you want, simply write to General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER: You may 
recognize this boy and his teach- 
er, their eyes on the future, from 
the 1960 poster for American 
Education Week (November 
6-12). The art was furnished by 
the U. O. Colson Company, Paris, 
Illinois, which is co-operating 
with the NEA in the production 
of calendars designed to promote 
better education. The illustration 
appears on the 1960 calendar. 
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A Batch of Well-Browned Cookies 


As you know, there is no sure-fire recipe for turning out educated 
children like a batch of well-browned cookies. You must season 
your preparation with common sense and research findings, plus 
the soundest, timeliest, most practical information you can find. 
The five booklets on this page are packed with this kind 

of seasoning. 


Here is an excellent opportunity to get authoritative These five publications rate top spot on your desk 
help on such persistent and emerging questions as: or in your briefcase. They are working tools for 
P : i : administrators, teachers, board members, professors, 
e@ Can schools be judged with wisdom? . Ton 

state departments, legislators, civic groups, and 
others interested in good schools for their children 
@ Where should the money come from? and their neighbors’ children. If the schools of to- 
© Are all-year schools sia oem morrow are to have educational statesmen at the 
‘ ; helm, the profession and the public must be informed 
on the crucial issues raised in these exciting booklets. 

© How can the bond issue be passed? Place your order today. 


@ Can we afford good education? 


@ What are America’s basic values? 


@ What organizational patterns bring success? @ Jam-packed with ideas that work. 


e Are we abandoning the Jeffersonian eA wealth of solid, down-to-earth information 
philosophy ? 


you can put to use immediately in your own 
e And many others community. 


@ THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Discount on quantity orders of the same publication sent to the same address: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. 
Postage charged on billed orders. 





NEWS and TRENDS 


Teacher-Education Conferences 


B® Teacher education is at the beginning of a far- 
reaching transition period. This trend, says T.M. Stin- 
nett, executive secretary of NEA’s National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, is indicated in reports emanating from three con- 
ferences co-sponsored by nine national groups, includ- 
ing NCTEPS and NEA’s American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. 


Representatives of sixty academic and learned socie- 
ties and associations took part in the conferences held 
in 1958 in Bowling Green, Ohio; in 1959 in Lawrence, 
Kansas; and in 1960 in San Diego. The Carnegie 
Corporation of New York gave financial assistance. 


Among major areas of general agreement reached at 
these conferences are: although teacher education 
should be an institution-wide function, responsibility 
for administration and vigorous leadership should be 
vested in a professional college or its equivalent; stand- 
ards for admission and retention in teacher education 
should be better organized and more vigorously en- 
forced; every prospective teacher must have a broad 
general education and an area of specialization as well 
as necessary professional skills and knowledge; a mini- 
mum of four college years should be required before 
a prospective teacher begins teaching, and a fifth year 
should be required for professional certification; and 
institutions should provide for more experimentation 
in teacher education. 


G. K. Hodenfield, education writer for Associated 
Press who has won two School Bell Awards, is writing 
a book about the conference series. 


The Weight of the Teacher Vote 


® Teachers have a far better voting record in nation- 
al elections than the average citizen has, and teachers 
can tip the scales of election for political aspirants. 
Data pointing this out are found in an NEA Research 
Division memo, Teachers As Voters, circulated to 
legislative leaders and to all members of Congress when 
it was reconvened in August. 


According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, the high- 
est percentage of civilians of voting age going to the 
polls in a national election during the post-war years 
was in 1952, when sixty-three percent cast a ballot for 
a presidential candidate, and fifty-nine per cent voted 
for a candidate for the U.S. House of Representatives. 


In a nationwide survey made in April 1956 by the 
NEA Research Division, eighty-six per cent of the 
teachers in a sample of 12,000 said they voted in the 
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most recent national election. Of the remaining per- 
centage 6.4% were ineligible to register, 4.1%, were eli- 
gible but did not register, and 3.5% were registered 
but did not vote. When only those teachers eligible 
to vote were considered, the percentage who voted 
was 91.9. 


In November 1960, an estimated 1.5 million persons 
will be employed as teachers and other instructional 
personnel in the nation’s public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. If eighty-six percent of these persons 
go to the polls, about 1.3 million teachers will vote in 
the 1960 presidential and congressional elections. Also, 
some 3000 teachers per congressional district will vote 
for candidates to the House of Representatives. 


According to a recent NEA Research Division’s Teach- 
er-Opinion Poll (see p. 64), one-half of the nation’s 
classroom teachers said they should work actively on 
their own time in national elections. Fifty-one per cent 
said teachers should work actively as members of 
political parties in state elections. 


Educational Experiments in America 


& Team teaching in Lexington, Massachusetts; a spe- 
cial teacher-training program at the Harvard Summer 
School; and the experiment with airborne educational 
TV in Indiana are among topics to be covered in the 
first General Electric sponsored CBS News Special, to 
be televised Sunday, November 13, 9-10 pm Est. Ti- 
tled The Influential Americans, the show will portray 
superior teachers working in experimental] situations 
that hold great promise. 


Writer-producer of the program is Arthur D. Morse, 
author of the recently published Schools of Tomor- 
row—Today (University of the State of New York, 
State Education Department), which also deals with 
new experiments in American education, Fred W. 
Friendly is executive producer of the program. 


School Enrollment Prediction 


® Enrollment in the nation’s public and private 
schools from kindergarten through college will reach 
a new all-time high in the school year 1960-61, pre- 
dicts U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick. This year’s nearly two million increase, 
bringing the total to 48,650,000 in the fifty states and 
the District of Columbia, marks the sixteenth consec- 
utive year that enrollments have gone up. 


Education and Politics 


®& A major education bill died of strangulation in 
the House Rules Committee. It was a victim of po- 
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litical maneuvers but, more than that, it was done in 
by a combination of conservative Republicans and 
Southern Democrats who prevented action by the 
Rules Committee. (Details on page 29.) 


America’s two major political parties met in conven- 
tion this summer. The Democratic platform calls for 
federal “grants to states for educational purposes 
they deem most pressing, including classroom con- 
struction. and teachers’ salaries.” The Republican 
platform merely calls for aid to school construction. 
NEA policies, as determined by the Representative 
Assembly, would leave the states free to choose con- 
struction or salaries, or both. (See page 12.) 


The President's AEW Proclamation 


» President Eisenhower, officially designating Novem- 
ber 6 through 12 American Education Week, said: 


“Let us reaffirm our deep interest in the training 
ground of democracy. Let us study the programs of 
our schools and demonstrate our support for the work 
of our dedicated teachers. Let us take every opportu- 
nity to strengthen our educational system so that our 
young people can be prepared to meet the challenge 
imposed on our nation by this competitive century.” 


Television Committee for AEW 


® Twenty TV performers, producers, writers, and 
advertisers will utilize their own family-type broad- 
casts to promote visits to the schools during AEW. 


On the committee are Chairman Donna Reed, Steve 
Allen, Hugh Beaumont, Leonard Bernstein, Barbara 
Billingsley, Pat Boone, David Brinkley, Walter Cron- 
kite, Bob Cummings, John Daly, John Forsythe, Dave 
Garroway, Andy Griffith, Ruth Geri Hagy, Chet Hunt- 
ley, Sam Levenson, Art Linkletter, June Lockhart, 
Lynn Poole, and Robert Saudek. 


Advanced Degrees Surpass Previous Totals 


® Of the earned degrees granted by the nation’s in- 
stitutions of higher learning in 1958-59, degrees in 
education accounted for twenty-three per cent of the 
total at the bachelor’s level, forty-five per cent at the 
master’s, and seventeen per cent at the doctor’s, the 
U.S. Office of Education reports. The percentages do 
not include those students preparing to teach who have 
majored in academic subjects such as English or biol- 
ogy rather than in education. 


At the master’s and doctor’s levels, the 1958-59 totals 
(69,497 and 9560 respectively) of all earned degrees 
are higher than ever before. Except for the postwar 
peak of 1949-50 (434,000 bachelor’s degrees awarded) 
degrees conferred in 1958-59 at this level marked the 
highest total (358,151) ever reported for the nation. 
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Local Association’s Problem-Solving Study 


p> A report has recently been released of an investiga- 
tion of teacher morale in the Plainedge, Long Island, 
public schools by a special committee of the Nassau 
County (New York) Classroom Teachers Association. 
This is the first report the NEA Defense Commission 
has ever received of an investigation conducted by a 
local affiliated association. ““The nearer home prob- 
lems are solved the better for all concerned,” said 
Richard B. Kennan, Defense Commission secretary. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


® As we go to press, we learn of the death on Sep- 
tember 14 in Little Rock of Emma Scott, FTA con- 
sultant and editor of the Journal of Arkansas Educa- 
tion since 1948. 


& Woodrow W. Wilkerson, state director of secondary 
education in the Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation, became Virginia superintendent of public in- 
struction upon the resignation of Davis Y. Paschall, 
now president of the College of William and Mary. 


® Bryan W. Hansford, formerly associate professor of 
education at Michigan State University, has been ap- 
pointed state commissioner of education of Colorado 
to succeed Acting Commissioner John H. Swenson, 
who has served since the former commissioner, H. 
Grant Vest, resigned last year. 


& Vincent J. Jasper, Hong Kong education officer, 
was the first recipient of the William F. Russell Award, 
presented annually by the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession. The prize, 
a round trip by air to Amsterdam, site of WCOTP’s 
1960 conference, ‘was given for Mr. Jasper’s service to 
education for international understanding. 


PERCENT OF SCHOOL BONDS 
PASSED IN 1959 


NEA Research Division 
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OUR READERS 
WRITE 


® This feature of the JOURNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Mothers Speak Up 


“MOorTHER Speaks Up” (April) struck 
a chord in my heart because I have 
been a mother, a teacher, and a mem- 
ber of the school board. Knowing it is 
human to err does not excuse the 
wrongs cited, but it should unite par- 
ents, school board, and faculty in a 
never-ending struggle to improve 
matters. 

—ESTHER 1. JACOBS, George (Iowa) 


Community School. 


“MOTHER Speaks Up” is as good as 
“Search for Freedom” 


poor. 


(March) was 


—MRS. DAVID MC DONALD, Beardstown, 
Til. 


Pedagogical Panhandling 


EAcuH year businessmen and citizens 
are plagued with a form of school- 
sponsored alms-gathering by the stu- 
dents. Merchants who can’t escape 
must take an ad in the school vearbook 
for good will, and business places and 
homes are besieged in a_ no-holds- 
barred campaign to sell magazines. 

Parents are victimized into buying, 
school time is consumed with sales in- 
struction, neighborhood friendships 
are strained, and magazines are sold 
without thought as to their value to 
the customer. This is not good school 
public relations. 


If schools need money for a worthy 


(Continued on next page) 


For Your Information 


NEA President, CLARICE KLINE 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA headquarters: 1201 i6th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1961 NEA convention: June 25-30, 
Atlantic City. 

American Education Week—Nov. 6-12. 
Theme: Strengthen Schools for the 60's 

NEA membership, May 31, 1960: 713,994 


NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 


NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 336-337 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 49-61. 
-— departments: Handbook, pages 112- 
06. 

NEA divisions, committees, commissions, 
council: Handbook, pages 65-111. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 300-302. 
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BEGINNING DICTIONARY 
Grade 4 


Build the dictionary habit with dictionaries 


JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 
Grades 5-6 


ADVANCED 
JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 
Grades 7-8 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 
Grades 9-12 


your pupils can and will use. 
There's a 


THORNDIKE- 
BARNHART 
DICTIONARY 


to give every child the language 
help he needs at each stage of 
his development from Grade 4 
through high school. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 
Palo Alto 


Dallas 2 
Fair Lawn, N.J. 


Qualified for Purchase under NDEA 


Instructional Materials 
619 Jam Handy Filmstrips—Records—Films for 


Title Il 


Science—Grades K-3 
Science—Grades 4-8 
Science—Grades 9-12 
Mathematics—Grades K-3 
Mathematics—Grades 4-8 
Mathematics—Grades 9-12 
Foreign Languages 


Title V 
Guidance—Gradess K-3 
Guidance—Grades 7-12 
Guidance—Grades 10-12+ 

Title VI 
Foreign Languages 

Title VIII 


—_._ Vocational Education 


Check the subject areas of special interest to you 


and 


Mail this Form Today 
for your FREE Catalog 


To: The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Name 





School 


Grade. 





Address 





City and State__ 











LIVE IN 


WORK IN 


-UROPE 


CIVILIAN CAREERS 
WITH ARMY 


SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


An extraordinary opportunity 
that offers so many decided 
career and leisure-hour ad- 
vantages. Imagine the excit- 
ing thrill of international tra- 
vel as well as living in en- 
chanting Germany or France. 
Discover the one job that ex- 
pects you to apply your edu- 
cation and experience witha 
creative flair! You will cer- 
tainly enjoy working as a 
civilian with American troops 
overseas. 


Investigate Special Services 
openings for Librarians, 
Crafts Directors, Recreation 
Leaders and Service Club 
Supervisors. Single girls, 
minimum age 23 with college 
degree meet basic program 
requirements. 


Today, send for your copy of 
Special Services fascinating 
brochure, ‘‘Civilian Careers 
in Far Away Places!’’ 


The Adjutant General 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Att: AGMP-R (G-44) 











OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from previous page) 
activity, why can’t tax funds be used? 

—EVERETT V. TRAYLOR, assistant pro- 


fessor of industrial arts, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Peru:- , 


A Place for Study 


Wuy couldn't study halls or high- 
school libraries be open several hours 
in the evenings so that deserving 
boys and girls could have a quiet, 
well-lighted place to study. Some pupils 
have no suitable spot at home. 

Retired teachers might donate their 
time for supervision, or the school 
board might offer a small salary. 

—EDITH DALBEY, Altica, Ind. 


Insipid or Inspiring? 


THe NEA Journat is not a profes- 
sional publication; it is a house organ 
seemingly designed by the management 
to spread sweetness and light. There 
are far too few articles of genuine 
merit based on scholarly research, far 
too many written by public-relations- 
minded people interested in making 
a good story out of every event. 

—HOWARD B. HOLT, acting chairman, 
Department of Education and Psy- 
chology, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston. 


I have the pleasure regularly to 
receive the NEA Journav, which is 
very inspiring and which gives us good 
glimpses of school conditions in the 
U.S.A. and abroad. 

—AKSEL N. BAK, secondary teacher, 
Flong School, pr. Hedehusene, Den 


mat k. 


T eacher-Politician 
[ue principal of Bear River High 
School in Garland-Tremonton, Utah, 
is a member of the State Senate, and_a 
former state Representative. 
Kleon Kerr, who has been chairman 
of both the State 
Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee 
and the Joint Sen- 
ate-House Appro- 
priations Com- 
mittee, has also 
served as mayor 
of Tremonton. He 
is a member of 
the Box Elder 
County Teachers 
Association, the Utah Education Asso- 
ciation, and NEA. 
—FORD JEPPSON, president, Box El- 
der Education Association, Tremonton, 
Utah. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


High School Journalism 


CLassroom, laboratory, and field ex- 
periences in journalism may well be 
supplemented by the following ma- 
terials which have been recommended 
by Carolyn Guss, Indiana University. 
Numbers in parentheses following each 
item refer to the producers-distributors 
listed below. 

Assignment: Mankind. Motion pic- 
ture. 28 min. sd. color. Tells of a day 
in the life of the Christian Science 
Monitor. (3) 

Behind the News: The Reporter. 
Motion picture. 30 min. sd. b&w. De- 
scribes the work of the newspaper 
reporter. (5) 

The Boston Newsletter. A facsimile 
of the first issue of America’s first suc- 
cessful newspaper, published 1704. (2) 

Draughtsman of Everyday Events: 
Daniel Vierge. Motion picture. 15 
min. sd. b&w. Presents drawings by 
Daniel Vierge, newspaper illustrator. 
(9) 

Freedom of Communication. Mo- 
tion picture. 30 min. sd. b&w. Ex- 
plores freedom of communication With 
particular emphasis on freedom of the 
press. (5) 

The Newspaper. Three filmstrips, 
one on covering the news, one on 
printing a newspaper, and one on 
news photography. (7) 

Newspaper in a Changing America. 
Filmstrip. 41 frs. Shows the newspaper 
as a vital force in modern day and ex- 
plains news coverage. (1) 

Police Reporter. Motion picture. 
20 min. sd. b&w. Pictures reporters. 
the city desk, photographers, and _ re- 
write men co-operating on a_ fast- 
breaking story. (6) 

Your Career in Journalism. Motion 
picture, 28 min. sd. color. Shows the 
type of character, interests, and abili- 
ties required to enter the field. (4) 

Producers or Distributors: (1) Current 
Affairs Films, 527 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (2) International Newspaper 
Collectors’ Club, P.O. Box 7271, Phoenix 
Ariz. (3) Irving M. Lesser Presentation, 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20 
(4) Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 
E. 54th St., New York 22. (5) National 
Educational Television Service, Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. (6) Ohio State University, 
Dept. of Photography, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. (7) Vis-TA Films, Box 2406, Sepul 
veda, Calif. 
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FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE 


UN Day and Week 


The following materials are useful 
for observance of UN Week, October 
23-30, and UN Day, October 24. 


The First Book of the United Na- 
tions by Edna Epstein. Concerns UN’s 
work, its problems. and its goals. 
1959. $1. UN Book Store, United Na- 
tions, New York. 

Hi Neighbor Series. Folk tales. folk 
songs, things to make, and games. 
Book 1: Indonesia, Italy. Lebanon, 
Paraguay, and Uganda. 1958. 64p. $1. 
Book 2: Brazil, Ghana, Israel. Japan, 
and Turkey. 1959. 64p. SI. Book 3: 
Chile, Greece, Ethiopia. Nigeria, and 
Thailand. 1960. 64p. $1.50. U.S. Com- 
mittee for Unicer, United Nations, 
New York. 

1960-61 Leaders Guide—The UN Is 
Your Business. How to plan and or- 
ganize UN Day programs. 47p. 1-5 
copies free: add. copies 10¢ each. U.S. 
Committee for the UN, 816 2Ist St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

United Nations. Among publica- 
tions on the United Nations and its 
work are: United Nations General 
{Issembly, The United Nations Fam- 
ily, Membership in the United Na- 
tions, United Nations Emergency 
Force, The United Nations and the 
Status of Women, The International 
Court of Justice, United Nations 
Work and Structure. Single copies 
free. For a complete list of titles write 
Office of Public Information, United 
Nations, New York. 

Pocket Reference on the United 
Nations, 1960-61. Covers such items as 
membership, purposes, authority, costs, 
high lights, and pending problems. 
12-page leaflet. 25 copies for $1.25. 
League of Women Voters of the 
United States, 1026 17th St.. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

The UN at Work. A 1960 assess- 
ment of what the UN has accom- 
plished. 4p. 1-10 copies free; add. 
copies 2¢ each. Kit of UN Day Ma- 
terials. Free to teachers. Enclose a 
service charge of 50¢ on all orders 
which include free materials. U.S. 
Committee for the UN, 816 2Ist St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Toward Better International Un- 
derstanding: A Manual for Teachers. 
1960. 253p. $1.50. Board of Education 
of the City of New York, Publications 
Sales Office, 110 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn 1, N.Y. Make check out to Auditor, 
Board of Education. 
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A FAIRY WAND 
TOUCHED HEARTHA | 


of Columbo, Ceylon, who 
now is a happy and healthy lit- 
tle girl of eleven. But she could 
not walk until she was seven 
due to malnutrition. She was a 
deserted child left like an ani- 
mal to forage for herself. 
When admitted to a CCF affil- 
iated Ceylon Home, she could 
hardly sit up and could only 
slowly, by holding on to some- 
thing, struggle up on her feet 
and stand on legs that trembled 
under her pitifully, thin body. 
She has a bright, alert mind, a 
winsome personality and her 
little heart is as warm and kind 
as an angel’s. 

There are lots of Hearthas 
in Ceylon and in India, just 
across a few miles of sea—de- 
serted and orphaned children— 
hungry, neglected and home- 
less. Unless you could see how 
they look and exist, you would 
not believe life could be so cruel 
to a human being, much less to 
a child. But your hand can hold 
a fairy wand and touch and 
bless such a child, transform- 
ing some half starved boy or 


<s | 


oe 
girl as Heartha’s whole life has 
been changed. You can “adopt” 
a Heartha and receive the 
child’s name, address, picture 
and story and then correspond 
with your child, The cost is 
the same in all the countries 
listed below, $10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 385 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 41 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world, assisting over 34,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 

COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, England, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Inrionesia, Iran, Is- 
rael, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Ko- 
rea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, 
Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, 
Turkey, United States, Vietnam (Indo- 
china), Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [1 girl —F for 
one year in_ “i atilaien 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
(0 first month [. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $___ ‘ 
LD Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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A new voice 


New Bell System electronic larynx 
restores speech to those who have 
lost the use of their vocal cords 


Helping people to talk again . . . this is 
a continuing Bell System project which 
grew out of Alexander Graham Bell’s 
lifelong interest in persons with hear- 
ing and speech handicaps. 

Now Bell Telephone Laboratories 
has developed an improved electronic 
artificial larynx which is entirely self- 
contained and battery-operated — 
designed to serve as a “new voice” for 
many people who have been affected by 
surgery or paralysis. 


In Grandad’s left hand, the Bell System’s new electronic larynx. 


When held against the neck, this in- 
genious 7-ounce device transmits vibra- 
tions into the throat cavity which can 
then be articulated into words. Speech 
sounds of good intelligibility and im- 
proved naturalness are produced. 


Two modeis are being made by the 
Western Electric Company, manufac- 
turing and supply unit of the Bell Sys- 
tem. One simulates a man’s voice, the 
other a woman’s. In keeping with the 
Bell System’s long history of public 
service, the Bell Telephone Companies 
are making this device available on a 
non-profit basis. If you would like 
further information, just get in touch 


BELL 


for the voiceless 


with your Bell Telephone business office. 


This new artificial larynx is another 
example of how research at Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories serves the public 
in many ways—in developments used 
by the world’s most modern telephone 
system —and in inventions which have 
wide application by outside industries 
and people in all walks of life. 


* Held to the throat, the Bell System elec- 

tronic artificial larynx replaces the vibrations 
of normal vocal cords to 
produce speech. Power 
is turned on and off, 
and the pitch is varied, 
by a simple thumb- 
operated switch. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 


The United Nations 


ryo educate the young to become free and independ- 
ent means to create a strong and free society. As 
teachers; you are engaged in the endless, often 
arduous task of initiating new generations into the 
democratic way of life. To be sure, each individual, 
as he becomes an adult, must seek his own final an- 
swers, but with your guidance he draws upon the 
best of his cultural heritage. 

Education is not merely a method of training; it is 
not just a tool or a technique. Any specialized knowl- 
edge, any mechanical] skill is not enough. A man who 
has no awareness of the social implications of vast 
technical achievements is incomplete. This is one of 
the crucial questions of our times and one which 
places upon you a special responsibility. 

The United Nations is an effort to make real an 
old dream—an international community where nations 
and peoples can live together, recognizing mutual 
problems and rights and achieving progress in peace. 
As teachers in your towns and cities, you have a direct 
responsibility to help build such a community. In this 
connection, the NEA Committee on International 
Relations is to be commended for its contributions 
to this international community of which we all are 
a part. 

The United Nations cannot be valued only by the 
disputes and complex problems that come before it. 
These make headlines, but there have also been solu- 
tions and settlements. Beyond this, however, the 
United Nations is a living force because it is a neces- 
sity. We have all become neighbors. Korea and Cam- 
bodia are no longer names on a map or in an ex- 
plorer’s dreams. A threat of war anywhere today 
makes the whole world uneasy. I believe that the 
setting up of the United Nations was inevitable; it 
was a collective, social response to a common need. 

As people in underdeveloped countries emerge from 
dependence, they find in the United Nations, in 
Unesco, and in the other specialized agencies, ways 
and means to help them, forums from which to be 


Dr. Hammarskjold is secretary-general of the United Nations. 
October 23-29 is United Nations Week. 
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heard and in which they can sit as equals with more 
technically advanced nations in the search for those 
values which are the concern of civilized men. Because 
the United Nations exists, they are better able to 
escape the burden of isolation on the one hand and 
the danger of involvement as cats’ paws of established 
states on the other hand. And because the United 
Nations exists, they can bring fresh points of view 
and make their own contribution to the world com- 
munity. 

It is not the function of education to compel uni- 
formity, nor is it the function of the United Nations 
to produce a uniform world. You, as educators, know 
the value of diversity and you know that sympathetic 
understanding and tolerance of differences do not 
necessarily mean less conviction or less devotion to 
truth. 

In the United Nations we attempt to bring together 
differing, sometimes violently opposed, views in order 
to achieve a working compromise, but that does not 
mean we abandon our principles. Reconciliation of 
views, with fidelity to personal and national convic- 
tions and to the universal considerations which unite 
all men, is in the direct interests of all concerned. 

As teachers, you are perhaps better qualified than 
most men and women to appreciate the virtues of time 
and patience and to know how long it takes to develop 
awareness, how hard it is to achieve a compromise or 
a working relationship or even simple communication. 
Like you, those of us who work at the United Nations 
prefer something more lasting and firm than anything 
that could be imposed quickly. 

Thus, we must continuously seek to understand the 
values of other peoples and cultures, just as we must 
continue to re-examine our own values in the spirit 
of free inquiry. We must seek to spread our knowledge 
and insight among the citizens of the member nations 
that they may in turn provide intelligent criticism 
and support of their governments. And we must seek 
through the United Nations to establish the common 
ground in which all nations can take their stand in 


dignity. + + 
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YE FACE a crisis in education. 

Che exploding school pop- 
ulation is bursting open in- 
adequate classrooms. Our competi- 
tion with the Soviets depends in 
part on the science training in our 
high schools. Our stature abroad— 
the legend of the “Ugly American” 
is aflected by how many language 
teachers are available in the lower 
grades. ‘The wisdom of our legisla- 
tors their hands the 
power of war or peace—is depend- 
ent upon the wisdom and the edu- 
cation of 


holding in 


Americans in every re- 
mote corner of the nation. 
Moreover, technol- 
ogy require a more highly skilled 
working force. History has shown 
that increases in productivity ac- 
count for two-thirds of our 
nomic growth. The rise in pro- 
ductivity comes from  improve- 
ments in the skills of the labor 
force, improvements in technology, 
and better organization of produc- 
tion. In_ these 


advances in 


eco- 


education is 
vital and its advancement will in- 
crease our rate of growth. 


areas, 


10 


At least 135,000 more teachers 
are desperately needed. But how 
can we get more teachers when sal- 
aries are so low? How can we expect 
enough qualified people to go into 
teaching when less rigorous careers 
offer higher pay? And even if we 
had 135,000 more teachers, where 
would we put them? We are more 
than 132,000 classrooms short, and 
the shortage is growing worse. 

Local school boards listen to ur- 
gent appeals from scientists, ad- 
mirals, and orators about improv- 
ing the quality of our education, 
giving more time to gifted stu- 
dents and instituting more special- 
ized courses at all levels. But they 
see children struggling—frequently 
on a half-day shift basis—to get 
proper attention in an overcrowded 
or makeshift classroom, with teach- 
ers who are underpaid, over- 
worked, and, too often, untrained. 

The expenditures per pupil in 
the ten poorest states are less than 
halt the expenditures made in the 
ten richest states. The resulting dif- 
ferences in the quality of educa- 
tion received in the various states 
make the need for remedial action 
painfully evident. 

These conditions cannot get bet- 
ter without substantial 
from the federal 
four years, 4.3 


assistance 
government. In 
million more chil- 
dren will be clamoring for admis- 
sion to our schools. By 1969, high- 
school enrollment will increase at 
least forty per cent. 

We are devoting less than one 
out of every thirty dollars to our 
educational system. State and local 
governments cannot keep up with 
fast-rising construction 
They are already 


demands. 
spending six 


times as much for education ds they 
did twenty years ago. Meanwhile, 
the federal government has failed 
to do its share. 


The federal government did well 
by education in the Northwest Ter- 


ritory ordinances of 1785 and 1787. 
It did well again in the Morrill 
Act, more often called the Land 
Grant College Act, of 1862. But it 
has not done so well in the deep- 
ening education crisis of the past 
seven years. 
Because the 
proposal 
school 


Administration’s 
merely to guarantee 
bonds was grossly inade- 
quate, I co-sponsored Senate bills 
for federal support to public schools 
for classroom construction and 
teachers’ salaries as each state may 
determine its needs. This ts the 
only effective way the federal gov- 
ernment can help and also ensure 
local control. And only effective 
federal support will meet the crisis. 

We also need programs of stu- 


‘dent aid, loans, fellowships, and 


scholarships that are not limited to 
the fields of and defense. 
We must start building now the 
classrooms and dormitories our col- 
leges need. We _ need research 
grants for teachers and others out- 
side the health and science: fields. 

The issue 
control of 


science 


federal 
Local juris- 
diction and academic freedom must 
be scrupulously maintained. Local 
authority was not impaired by the 
Northwest Ordinances or the Mor- 
rill Act. It would not be impaired 
by making support available to 
build schools and teachers’ 
salaries if the decision on use of the 
funds is left to the states. 

The issue is one of national sur- 


is not one of 
education. 


raise 


vival. The Soviets have spent at 
least two and one half times more 
of their national income on educa- 
tion than we have, and estimates 
indicate that within a few years 
they will have three times as many 
scientists and engineers. 
Civilization, according to the old 
saving, is “a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe.” It is up to 
us as a nation to determine the 


winner of that race. dt 
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T is hardly necessary to tell the 
teachers of America that we 
lack adequate classroom facili- 
ties in all too many of the nation’s 
school districts. And still less need 
they be told that, even on a na- 
tional average, teachers’ salaries are 
in no way commensurate with a 
high professional calling. We have 
come to take too much for granted 
the dedication of our teachers—but 
dedication is not its own reward. 
These are urgent problems. ‘They 
must be tackled and solved. And 
we must spend the resources neces- 
sary to do the job. On all this, ow 
two major parties and all the candi- 
dates for national office are agreed. 
But the problem is vastly more 
complex than just the appropria- 
tion of a slice of federal revenues. 
It is more complex because, in es- 
sence, education is more than just 
a matter of and text- 
books, of teaching aids and pay- 


classrooms 


rolls. Education is a social process 
by which the values and the lead- 
ing ideas and the achievements of 
each generation are handed on to 
the next; it is a transmission belt 
involving our total national cul- 
ture. And in this process, the teach- 
er occupies the critical role. 

I think we can say flatly that our 
educational system will only be as 
good as our teachers and that to 
meet the highest standards of edu- 
cational excellence, these standards 
must be the stock-in-trade of the 
nation’s teachers. 

To repeat: Education, in my 
view, is a process by which a society 
preserves its past achievements, 
transmits its heritage, and thus 
moves ahead to meet new chal- 
lenges. And this means that in 
America, our educational system 
must itself be marked by the over- 
riding principle of the American 
tradition—the principle of freedom. 
Our teachers must be free to think, 
our schools to experiment, our stu- 
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dents to do research on the unex- 
plored frontier of knowledge. We 
must scrupulously every 
arbitrary barrier to freedom—ex- 
cept only self-imposed standards of 
excellence. 

I am convinced that federal aid 
to education can, if it is applied in 
the wrong way, impose a barrier to 
freedom—in the form of rigid cen- 
tral controls over the substance of 
what is taught in our schools. 

The right way at the problem, 
in my view, should take this form: 
(a) federal grants to local school 
districts, but for school construc- 
tion only; (b) an aid formula that 
tends to equalize resources among 
local areas, so that every school dis- 
trict can provide adequate class- 
room facilities and then use its own 
resources for higher salary scales; 
(c) a matching-grant approach so 
that even as local control of educa- 
tion is retained, so too is a sense of 
basic local responsibility. 


avoid 


S: CH a grant-in-aid program— 
and its exact size would depend on 
a continuous analysis and review of 


changing needs—is the first and 
basic step that we must take in sup- 
port of American education. But 
there are further directions, 
for imaginative federal programs. 
Let me simply suggest the broad 
outlines: 

An expansion of the fellowship 
and loan program, begun in the 
framework of the National Defense 
Education Act to meet crash needs, 
but extended to include all the tra- 
ditional academic disciplines; 

Special incentives, in awarding 
these fellowships and loans, to those 
who plan a career in teaching; 

A program of national merit 
scholarships so that no truly gifted 
American be denied college train- 
ing by barriers of race or color or 
bank account; 

The fullest possible use of exist- 


too, 


ing federal agencies as clearing- 
houses for information and for the 
provision of technical aid in all the 
promising new fields of educational 
technique; 

Support for basic research, in 
educational theory and technique 
alike; 

Tax allowances for the ever-in- 
creasing costs of education. 


T 

AuET me sum up: Our goals are 
clear. We want a total educational 
system that is second to none. Its 
hallmarks must be excellence and 
freedom. Its heart is, necessarily, 
the teaching profession itself. And 
the role of the federal government 
must be to stimulate and support 
these essential qualities. The crite- 
rion of federal aid to education is 
not, therefore, simply the amount 
of money we spend; it’ is how we 
spend it, and toward what goals. 

So long as we never lose sight of 
these goals, I am certain that we 
can and will mobilize the resources 
—federal and local, public and pri- 
vate—to get the job done. + t+ 


T+ 
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arty Platforms on Education 


Excerpts fron 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 
Platform 


J © commend the objective of the 
ministration in 


Republican ad- 
sponsoring the National Defense 
Education Act to stimulate improvement of study 

and teaching in selected fields at the local level. 

Toward the goal of fullest possible educational oppor- 
tunity for every American, we pledge these actions: 

Federal support to the primary and secondary schools 
by a program of federal aid for school construction—pacing 
it to the real needs of individual school districts in states 
and territories, and requiring 
pation 


state approval and _partici- 


Stimulation of actions designed to update and strengthen 
vocational education for both youth and adults. 

Support of efforts to make 
available to 


adequate library facilities 
all our citizens. 


Continued basic 


methods for 
children to 


support of programs to 
education; to discover the 
handicapped, retarded, 


their highest potential. 


strengthen 
best 
gifted 


research in 
helping and 
realize 
The federal government can also play 
lating higher education. 
The federal 


lege housing. 


a part in stimu- 
Constructive action would include: 
construction of col- 


program to assist in 


Extension of the and 


federal student-loan 
graduate-fellowship program. 
Consideration of means through tax laws to help off- 
set tuition costs. 
Continued support of the East-West Center for 
tural and Technical Interchange in 


Federal matching 


program 


Cul- 
Hawaii. 

grants to help 
cost of state surveys and inventories. 


states finance the 


Provision should be made for . . . the creation of 


»er- 
manent, top-level commission to advise the president ww 
the secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

There is a shortage of classrooms for our 
elementary and secondary schools in a limited number of 


But this shortage, due to the vigilant action of state 


temporary 


states. 


legislatures and local school boards, is not increasing, but 
is decreasing. 


We believe, moreover, that any large plan of federal aid 
such as direct contributions to or grants for 
salaries, can only lead ultimately to federal domi- 


and control of our schools, 


to education, 
teachers’ 
to which we are un- 


# # 


nation 
alterably opposed. 
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~ DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
Platform 


7 HE right to a good education.”— America’s young 

‘i people are our greatest resources for the future. 

Each of them deserves the education which will best 
develop his potentialities. 

We shall act at once to help in building the classrooms 
and employing the teachers that are essential if the right 
to a good education is to have meaning for all 
the youth of America in the ahead. 

As a national future we 
program of loans and scholarship grants to assure 


genuine 
decade 
investment in our propose a 
that 
qualified young Americans will have full opportunity for 
higher education, at the institutions of 


gardless of the income of their parents. 


their choice, re- 

The new Democratic administration will end eight years 
of official neglect of our educational system. 

America’s education financial crisis. 

Only the federal government is not doing its part. For 
eight relief of the educational 
crisis have been held up by the cynical maneuvers of the 
Republican Party in Congress and the White House. 

We believe that America can meet its educational obli- 
gations only with generous federal financial support, with- 
in ‘the traditional framework of local control. The assist- 
ance will take the form of federal grants to states for edu- 
cational 


faces a 


years, measures for the 


purposes they most including 


It will include 
facilities as well as 


deem pressing, 
classroom construction and teachers’ salaries. 
aid for the academic 


and universities. 


construction of 
dormitories at colleges 

We pledge further federal support for all phases of 
vocational education for youth and adults; for libraries 
and adult education; for realizing the potential of edu- 
cational television; and for exchange of students and teach- 
ers with other nations. 

As part of a broader concern for young people, we 
recommend establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps, 
to give underprivileged young people a rewarding ex- 
perience in a healthful environment. # # 


A new leafleg gives the complete text of the Democratic 
and Republican planks on education, as published in the 
platforms. In addition, it includes pertinent NEA resolu- 
tions. Ask for a free copy of Policies on Education (and the 
1960 Election) available from Legislative Commission, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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garten he renounced corduroy 

overalls with bibs and began 
wearing blue jeans with a belt; I 
watched him go off the first morn- 
ing with the older girl next door, 
seeing clearly that an era of my life 
was ended, my sweet-voiced nurs- 
ery-school tot replaced by a long- 
trousered, swaggering character 
who forgot’ to stop at the corner 
and wave goodbye to me. 

He came home the same way, the 
front door slamming open, his cap 
on the floor, and the voice sudden- 
ly become raucous shouting, “Isn’t 
anybody here?” 

At lunch he spoke insolently to 
his father, spilled Jannie’s milk, 
and remarked that his teacher said 
that we were not to take the name 
of the Lord in vain. 

“How was school today?” I 
asked, elaborately casual. 

“All right,” he said. 

“Did you learn anything?” his 
father asked. 

Laurie regarded his father cold- 
ly. “I didn’t learn nothing,” he 
said. 

“Anything,” I said. “Didn't learn 
anything.” 

“The teacher spanked a boy, 
though,” Laurie said, addressing 
his bread and butter. “For being 
fresh,” he added with his mouth 
full. : 


T" day Laurie started kinder- 





‘Miss Jackson is the author of nine 


novels, including The Lottery, Life 
Among the Savages, The Witchcraft of 
Salem Village, and The Sundial. She 
has also written numerous short stories, 
many of which have been included in 
anthologies and have been adapted for 
radio and television. 


“Charles” is reprinted from The 
Lottery, published by Farrar, Straus, 
& Cudahy, Inc. Copyright, 1948, 1949, 
by Shirley Jackson. 
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“Charles” marks the first in a series of Journal reprints, excerpts, 
and condensations of fiction and autobiographical material dealing 
with schools and teaching. Next month will focus on David Copper- 
field’s unhappy experiences at Salem House. Readers are urged to 
tell us which of their favorites they would like to have included in 


this continuing feature. 


“What did he do?” 
“Who was it?” 

Laurie thought. “It was Charles,” 
he said. “He was fresh. The teach- 
er spanked him and made him 
stand in a corner. He was awfully 
fresh.” 

“What did he do?” I asked 
again, but Laurie slid off his chair, 
took a cookie, and left, while his 
father was still saying “See here, 
young man.” 

The next day Laurie remarked 
at lunch, as soon as he sat down, 
“Well, Charles was bad again to- 
day.” He grinned enormously and 
said, ““Today Charles hit the teach- 
er.” 

“Good heavens,” I said, mindful 
of the Lord’s name, “I suppose he 
got spanked again?” 

“He sure did,” Laurie said. 
“Look up,” he said to his father. 

“What?” his father said, looking 


I asked. 


up. 
“Look down,” Laurie said. ‘Look 
at my thumb. Gee, you're dumb.” 
He began to laugh insanely. 

“Why did Charles hit the teach- 
er?” I asked quickly. 

“Because she tried to make him 
color with red crayons,” Laurie 
said. “Charles wanted to color with 
green crayons so he hit the teacher 
and she spanked him and said no- 
body play with Charles but every- 
body did.” 

The third day—it was Wednes- 
day of the first week—Charles 
bounced a seesaw onto the head of 
a little girl and made her bleed 


SHIRLEY JACKSON 


and the teacher made him stay in- 
side all during recess. Thursday, 
Charles had to stand in a corner 
during storytime because he kept 
pounding his feet on the floor. Fri- 
day, Charles was deprived of 
blackboard privileges because he 
threw chalk. 

On Saturday, I remarked to my 
husband, “Do you think kinder- 
garten is too unsettling for Laurie? 
All this toughness and bad gram- 
mar, and this Charles boy sounds 
like a bad influence.” 

“It'll be all right,” my husband 
said reassuringly. “Bound to be 
people like Charles in the world. 
Might as well meet them now as 
later.” 

On Monday, Laurie came home 
late, full of news. “Charles,” he 
shouted as he came up the hill; I 
was waiting anxiously on the front 
steps, “Charles,” Laurie yelled all 
the way up the hill, “Charles was 
bad again.” 

“Come right in,” I said, as soon 
as he came close enough. “Lunch 
is waiting.” 

“You know what Charles. did?” 
he demanded, following me 
through the door. “Charles yelled 
so in school they sent a boy in 
from first grade to tell the teacher 
she had to make Charles keep 
quiet, and so Charles had to stay 
after school. And so all the chil- 
dren stayed to watch him.” 

“What did he do?” I asked. 

“He just sat there,” Laurie said, 
climbing into his chair at the 





table. “Hi Pop, y’old dust mop.” 

“Charles had to stay after school 
today,” I told my husband. “Every- 
one sti ayed with him.” 

“What does this 
like?”’ my husband asked Laurie. 
“What's his other name?” 

“He’s bigger than me,” Laurie 
said. ““And he doesn’t have any 
rubbers and he doesn’t ever wear a 
jacket.” 

Monday night was the first Par- 
ent- Teachers meeting, and only the 
fact that Jannie had a cold kept me 
from going; I wanted passionately 
to meet Charles’ mother. On Tues- 
day, Laurie remarked suddenly, 
“Our teacher had a friend come see 
her in school today.” 

“Charles’ mother?” my husband 
and I asked simultaneously. 

“Naaah,” Laurie said scornfully, 
“Tt was a man who came and made 
us do exercises. Look.” He climbed 
down from his chair and squatted 
down and touched his toes. ‘Like 
this,” he said. He got solemnly 
back into his chair and said, pick- 
ing up his fork, “Charles didn’t 
even dd exercises.” 

‘That’s fine,” I said heartily. 
“Didn't Charles want to do exer- 
( ises?”” 

““Naaah,” Laurie said. “Charles 
was so fresh to the teacher’s friend 
he wasn’t let do exercises.” 

“Fresh again?” I said. 

“He kickéd the teacher’s friend,” 
Laurie said. ‘““The teacher’s friend 
told Charles to touch his toes like 
I just did and Charles kicked him.” 

“What are they going to do 
about Charles, do you suppose?” 
Laurie’s father asked him. 

Laurie shrugged elaborately. 
‘Throw him out of school, I guess,’ 
he said. 

Wednesday and 
routine; Charles 
story hour and hit a boy .in the 
stomach and made him cry. On 
Friday Charles stayed after school 
and so did all the other children. 

With the third week of kinder- 
garten Charles was an institution 
in our family; Jannie was being a 
Charles when she cried all after- 
noon; Laurie did a Charles when 
he filled his wagon full of mud and 
pulled it through the kitchen; even 
my husband, when he caught his 
elbow in the telephone cord and 
pulled telephone, ash tray, and a 
bow! of flowers off the table, said, 
after the first minute, ‘Looks like 
Charles.” 

During the 


Charles look 


Thursday 


yelled 


y were 
during 


third and fourth 


‘14 


weeks there seemed to be a refor- 
mation in Charles; Laurie reported 
at lunch on Thursday of the third 
week, “Charles was so good today 
the teacher gave him an apple.” 

“What?” I = and my husband 
added warily, “You mean Charles?” 

“Charles,” Laurie said. “He gave 
the crayons around and he picked 
up the books afterward and the 
teacher said he was her helper.” 

“What happened?” I asked in- 
creduously. 

“He was her helper, that’s all,’ 
Laurie said, and shrugged. 

“Can this be true, about 
Charles?” I asked my husband that 
night. “Can something like this 
happen?” 

“Wait and see,” my husband said 
cynically. “‘When you’ve got a 
Charles to deal with, this may mean 
he’s only plotting.” 

He seemed to be wrong. For over 
a week Charles was the teacher's 
helper; each day he handed things 
out and he picked things up; no 
one had to stay after school. 

“The P.-T.A. meeting’s 
week again,” I told my husband 
one evening. “I’m going to find 
Charles’ mother there.” 

“Ask her what happened to 
Charles,” my husband said. “I'd 
like to know.” 

“T’d like to know myself,” I said. 

On Friday of that week things 
were back to normal. “You know 
what Charles did today?” Laurie 
demanded at the lunch table, in a 
voice slightly- awed. “He told a lit- 
tle girl to say a word and she said 
it and the teacher washed her 
mouth out with soap and Charles 
laughed.” 

“What word?” his father 
unwisely, and Laurie said, 
have to whisper it to you, it’s so 
bad.” He got down off his chair 
and went around to his father. His 
father bent his head down and 


next 


asked 
as 


Kindergarten Program 


Proud are the children 
Whose mothers are here 
To mark the dramatic 
Event of the year, 
But most complacent 
Of all are the few 
Whose fathers are part 
Of the audience, 
—MAY RICHSTONE, 
Long Island, N.Y. 


too! 
Forest 


Laurie whispered joyfully. 
father’s eyes widened. 

“Did Charles tell the little girl 
to say that?’ he asked respectfully. 

“She said it twice,” Laurie said. 
“Charles told her to say it twice.” 

“What happened to Charles?” 
my husband asked. 

“Nothing,” Laurie said. 
handing out the crayons.’ 

Monday morning ‘Charles aban- 
doned the little girl and said the 
evil word himself three or four 
times, getting his mouth washed 
out with soap each time. He also 
threw chalk. 

My husband came to the door 
with me that evening as I set out 
for the P.-T.A. meeting. “Invite her 
over for a cup of tea after the meet- 
ing,” he said. “I want to get a look 
at her.” 

“If only 
prayerfully. 

“She'll be there,” my 
said. “I don’t see how 
hold a P.-T.A. 
Charles’ mother.” 

At the meeting I sat restlessly, 
scanning each comfortable, matron- 
ly face, trying to determine which 
one hid the secret of Charles. None 
of them looked to me haggard 
enough. No one stood up in the 
meeting and apologized for the way 
her son had been acting. No one 
mentioned Charles. 

After the meeting I 
and sought out Laurie’s kinder- 
garten teacher. She ye a plate 
with a cup of tea and a piece of 
cholocate cake; I had a plate with 
a cup of tea and a piece of marsh- 
mallow cake. We maneuvered up 
to one another cautiously’ and 
smiled. 

“T’ve been anxious to meet you,” 
I said. “I’m Laurie’s mother.” 

“We're all so interested in 
Laurie,” she said. 

“Well, he certainly likes kinder- 
garten,” I said. “He talks about it 
all the time.” 

“We had a little trouble adjust- 
ing, the first week or so,” she said 
primly, “but now he is a fine little 
helper. With lapses, of course.’ 

“Laurie usually adjusts very 
quickly,” I said. “I suppose this 
time it’s Charles’ influence.” 

“Charles?” 

“—— 3 


His 


“He was 


she’s there,” I said 
husband 
they could 


meeting without 


identified 


said, “You 


laughing, 
must have your hands full in that 


with Charles.” 
she said. “We don’t 
Charles in the kinder- 
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kindergarten, 
“Charles?” 

have any 

garten.” 
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on your life! Nor do I think 
the safety 
bunch of fakers. On the contrary, 


] AM not against safety rules. Not 


engineers are a 


Dr. Moore is vice-president, Loma Lima 
University, Loma Linda, California. 


Drawings in this special feature are by 
Bob Brunton. 
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they are first-class professional peo- 
ple on my list. But all of their con- 
trivances and all of the safety 
statutes do not take the place of 
one little thing we can do for our 
students—teach them the basic rea- 
sons why safety gadgets we: made 
and why the rules were writen. 


RAYMOND S. MOORE 


I am somewhat of an authority 
on safety. I have studied safety 
education from many angles. The 
first angle was from the bottom 
side of Theodore Ink’s 1921 Chevy 
where I lay miserably wrapped in 
the remains of John Cooke’s bor- 
rowed bike. Dad had warned me in 
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his own never to 

public 
But he never took 
the trouble to tell me exactly why. 

And besides, I reasoned with my 
own special brand of wisdom, 
Montrose Avenue—in the little 
California town of the same name 

was then hardly a thoroughfare. 
Why, there wasn't a car in sight. 
John’s brother, Billy, and I virtual- 
ly owned the street until the urgent 
beep of that hoary vehicle caught 
me in the middle of the vacant 
road and I unexplainably confused 
right with left. I ended up under 
the point where the Chevy’s brake 
cables came together from the rear 
wheels—the brakes that couldn’t 
stop in time for a confused kid. 

I know some other angles, too, 
and other confused young- 
sters who are seldom helped to 
understand the why of safety. I 
have traveled around the world. I 
have lived through three wars and 
fought in two, but every one of 
my. serious took place 
during my school years. Even my 
bicycle venture with Billy that 
particular afternoon stemmed from 
a cloakroom stag session in the best 
fourth-grade tradition. 

While at junior high in Glen- 
dale, five miles south and four 
years later, we boys got hold of a 
long two-by-four left on the ground 
by a construction crew. 


patented way 
bicycle on a 
thoroughfare.” 


“ride a 


some 


accidents 


(The crew 
didn’t know much about the why’s 
of safety either.) We angled it up 
into the fork of a tree beside a 
concrete driveway, and were taking 
turns balancing on it when Howard 
came along. He playfully caught 
hold of one end of the board, and 
as gravity took over I went down. 
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While the doctor stitched my eye, 
the fellows dragged Howard into 
the bushes and took his trousers 
off. But that didn’t help me much. 
That wretched eyelid of mine still 
says like our basset hound’s. 

Yet another time, the college 
shower room was the scene of our 
tussle. Ken and I were just having 
fun. But in a split second I was 
out like a light and matched the 
basset look on the other eye. Later 
a coed said she thought it looked 
manly. But this was not my idea 
of the way to become a man. 

Avromosues, of course, should 
be made high so that when they 
hit a fellow, he will slide 
under Old lumber should 
left around — school 
erounds, and shower rooms should 
have only nonskid floors. I suppose 
we should take care of ten 
sand other hazards too. 

But that is not possible. No 
combination of rules or laws can 
possibly eliminate every danger. 
There comes a time when, if our 
students are going to be reasonably 
safe, they will have to be taught 
how to think, how to reason things 
out for themselves. 

There is a tendency among us 
in America to follow the mechani- 
cal solution, the expedient route. 
We gorge ourselves with safety 
statistics; then we round off the 
corners on our walls, set up fool- 
proof handrails, and work out the 
world’s neatest fire drills. 

Technically we are just about 
perfect for our generation, but as 
with other civilizations, our tech- 
nology often exceeds our morality. 
And this has a lot to do with safety 
education. 


neatly 
them. 
never be 


thou- 


The literature on safety is ex- 
cellent and necessary, but it must 
be used by thoughtful, disciplined 
minds. The devices and precau- 
tions of safety geniuses are invalu- 
able in our school program, but 
they must be used and known by 
understanding people. All the 
safety features built into the school 
plant and its rule books are about 
as useless as a factory without a 
power line if they are not also 
built into the characters of the 
students. 


A real safety program involves 
more than installing mechanical 
contrivances or establishing pretty 
routines. It doesn’t depend on 
scaring the youngsters; it is help- 
ing them want to be safe. Let me 
illustrate these contrasts. 

Home from the wars in 1945, I 
was superintendent of the Artesia, 
California, public-school system. 
As a former principal and more 
recently as an army personnel and 
training officer, I had learned well 
the importance of safety programs. 

We were really on the ball. My 
predecessor had been keenly safety- 
conscious, and the monthly fire 
drills were the pride of the school. 
Even Queen Elizabeth’s Cold- 
stream Guards didn’t have any- 
thing on our spit-and-polish sys- 
tem. We could clean our rooms of 
teacher, students, and even the at- 
tendance book in less than 
five seconds. 

Then one minute after 
the siren sounded, teachers and stu- 
dents were lined up outside in 
apple-pie order, self-satisfied after 
their lickety-split evacuation when 
suddenly they looked over at the 
woodshop. It was on fire! Until 
then all thought this was just an- 
other practice. They were delighted 
and impressed with the value of 
drills. 

But inside, the woodshop was 
about as orderly as Fibber McGee's 
closet, with boys running in all 
directions. The main trouble, it 
seemed, was that the fire extin- 
guisher was hanging at the burn- 
ing closet door. And the fire had 
started from an open pile of oily 
rags—a clear violation of one of 
our most solemn rules. The boy 
responsible knew the rule, but 
“didn’t really think it mattered.” 


forty- 


day, a 


Ricur then we decided drill 
was not enough. We came to the 


conclusion that there are at least 
three angles to this safety business, 
whether in elementary grades, 
high school, or college: 

Planning and engineering. This 
is the level for the experts, the 
safety mechanics, and all their 
busy bees. It ensures that doors 
swing the right way, that there are 
banisters on stairways, that fire 
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extinguishers are properly _ re- 
charged. These authorities will 
correct a thousand dangerous sit- 
uations. 

Legislation. This phase sees that 
safety laws are written and_ in- 
corporated into state codes. They 
form the background for the rules 
in the local schools. Let us make 
no mistake; effective legislation is 
absolutely essential. But it must 
be followed by the third phase. 

Preparation. This area of safety 
is divided into two parts, training 
and education. There 
ence, you know. 

Those students at Artesia were 
thoroughly trained. Their condi- 
tioned response was sharper than 
Pavlov’s dog. When the siren rang, 
false or true, those’ children 
stepped into a perfectly regimented 
pattern, no questions asked. But 
the Creator did not make children 
like animals—just to be trained. 
He gave them the capacity to rea- 
son, to think, to be educated. 

Education is higher than train- 
ing. This was the lesson we learned 
at Artesia. I believe it is absolutely 
essential that we teach our chil- 
dren not only what but also how 
to think. 


is a differ- 


Wraex a child learns why he 
does a thing the safe way, his pre- 
cautions become a part of him— 
built into his character. This is 
the reason I like to call them 
built-in safety features. How do 
we build them in? Here are a few 
of many ways. We might call them 
our five c’s. 

1. Challenge the child. He re- 
sponds much better to a challenge 
than to an order or a plea. It 
arouses his better nature especial- 
ly when he is unselfishly serving 
others. It takes advantage of his 
desire to be a part of something 
special, to give of himself. Our 
safety patrols thrive on this and 
have accomplished as many won- 
ders in building the characters of 
the patrol members as they have 
in the annals of safety practice. 

Give the child something chal- 
lenging to do—old-fashioned work, 
if you please—if you want to build 
in him character qualities of de- 
pendability, promptness, thorough- 
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ness, order, and a dozen other 
safety features. 

2. Feed his curiosity. It is his 
nature to ask “why.” This forms 
a basis of original thinking. We 
should create and satisfy curiosity 
instead of ignoring it, for it can 
be a great weapon for safety. Ig- 
nored, it can be the surest road to 
danger. 

3. Stimulate his creative’ in- 
stincts. Safety is creative; careless- 
ness, destructive. Children like to 
be creative but if not so led, they 
have only one alternative—to be 
destructive. For they will never 
stand still. Properly led, children 
will find much excitement and in- 
finitely more satisfaction in crea- 
tive activity—mental, physical, so- 
cial, and spiritual. 


A free brochure, Safety Edu- 
cation, 1959-60, which lists pub- 
lications and materials available 
from NEA’s National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, may 
be obtained by writing the com- 
mission at 1201 16th St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


1. Youngsters want to conform. 
They are ever seeking the approval 
of their group. If you tell them 
they like to be regimented, they 
will tell you you're crazy. But they 
like appropriate direction, and 
need it. They like an honor code, 
for example, and will follow it 
willingly if they have a part in 
making it. 

Such — activities—safety-wise—are 
like strong rudders in a wild sea. 
The modern high-school driver- 
education courses are an excellent 
illustration of this principle, for 
their character-building effects go 
far beyond the automobile. Our 
young people enjoy being cour- 
teous and kind—an example in 
good things. And safety is one ol 
them. 

5. Virtually all school children 
have capacity to participate men- 
tally. We talk about the gifted and 


Safety Education 


the exceptional. But it remains a 
truism that an ordinary mind, 
well-disciplined, will accomplish 
more than the most highly edu- 
cated mind and the greatest talents 
without that self-control. And how 
can we better use the mind than 
for safety planning and in service 
for others? 


Troucutrutness in both mind 
and heart provides the capital for 
the safety program. First, we must 
teach them how to think, and their 
discipline will become self-disci- 
pline. Second, we must plan with 
them and use their plan. And 
third, we must help them to evalu- 
ate the outcomes of their thinking, 
checking to see if they are obtain- 
ing results. 

To do this, we will need student 
safety committees, school-wide safe- 
ty organizations, and safety inspec- 
tors. We will need safety forums, 
and we must help lead the com- 
munity in safety education. When 
the fireman inspects us, we will 
have done our own inspecting—of 
our school and community. We 
will evaluate our town in co-opera- 
tion with the fire inspector. 

Yes, I recommend changing your 
classroom routines. Quit telling 
them all the rules. There is reason 
enough. Let them plan their own 
safety program (with guidance, of 
course) and tell you why. Whether 
in the arts or sciences, in the voca- 
tions or in recreation, students 
should be busy building in safety 
features—into their school, into 
their community, but best of all, 
into themselves. 

Your sidewalks may be smooth, 
your steps broad, your extinguish- 
ers filled, your hall corners 
rounded, and your supervision per- 
fectly organized in playground and 
shop, but if you have an irrespon- 
sible student, however brilliant, 
however dull, you have a safety 
risk. Give me the child who has 
the necessary safety knowledge and 
skills, who has been taught how to 
think, whose concern is not only 
for himself but for others, and ] 
will give you the greatest insur- 
ance there is against accidents— 
the child with built-in safety, the 
safe adult of tomorrow. #+ + 
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SAFETY 
Is Everybody’s Business 


“YAFETY is everybody’s business. 
It concerns the housewife as 
h she stores the cutlery. It con- 
cerns the businessman as he con- 
siders accident insurance for his 
employees. It concerns the worker 
handling livestock and using ma- 
chinery on the farm; the laborer 
using power equipment in the 
factory; the scientist using chemi- 
cals in the laboratory. And it ton- 
cerns the student, whether he is in 
kindergarten or college. 

Safe living cannot be taught 
merely by posting dos and don’ts 
on the bulletin board or reciting 
the safety slogan of the week. This 
symposium suggests many ways for 
incorporating safety into a variety 
of curriculum areas. 


Art 


Many art activities in the ele- 
mentary school are, and should be, 
spontaneously creative, but art can 
also be used effectively to 
basic ideas. 

When a student expresses his 
ideas about safety pictorially in a 
learning situation, teachers have 
objective evidence as to whether 
he has considered the important 
physical and mental aspects of. the 
situation. 

Teachers can motivate a child to 
illustrate various everyday 


teach 


situa- 
tions: a child crossing a street; a 
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Safety Education 


—a symposium on teaching safety 


in various curriculum areas 


long-handled pot of boiling water 
placed perilously on the front 
burner of the stove; two boys 
changing places in a rowboat. 

As the student pays attention to 
the details and identifies himself 
emotionally with the situation, the 
lesson he learns may be as clear-cut 
and lasting as a message carved in 
marble. 

It is not necessary or even ad- 
visable to motivate students to en- 
gage in “safety through art” for 
any prize. Encouraging a child to 
illustrate a safe practice for a 
monetary prize places a new ob- 
jective before him and thus the 
extrinsic value becomes the real 
goal and not the development of 
safety consciousness. 

—FRANK ANTHONY, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park. 


Science 

The true application of the sci- 
entific attitude makes us stop to 
think whether or not a method of 
handling a situation is safe, what 
risks are involved, what safety pre- 
cautions are required, what acci- 
dents might happen, and what 
treatment would be necessary in 
case of accident. 

Safety in the science class is best 
taught by example. The science 
teacher must discuss safety pre- 
cautions with students before and 


during laboratory experiences. He 
should know the first-aid treatment 
for all possible accidents to stu- 
dents under his supervision and 
have remedies readily available. 
He should know where and how to 
get professional help when needed. 

Science classes may also be used 
to integrate the subject of safety 
with various other courses. 

In a physics class, for example, 
the students may develop formulas 
and do calculations on reaction- 
time distance and braking distance 
which they have studied in driver- 
education courses. 

Or chemistry students § may 
learn about the chemistry of fire- 
fighting by finding answers to ques- 
tions such as the following: What 
makes the chemicals used in fire 
extinguishers effective? How should 
a fire involving “hot” electrical 
wires be handled? What should a 
driver do if fire develops under the 
hood of his car? 

—EDWIN M. SMITH, physics teach- 
er, Withrow High School, Cincin- 
natt. 


Physical Education 
There is much joy and adven- 
ture in sports and recreation—but 
only if such activities are safe. 
Each misadventure or accident 
may prevent a youth, for a short 
time or forever, from sharing in 
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further play or learning new skills. 
Each youngster must know the 
worth of acting now so that his to- 
morrow will have the potential of 
joyous activity. 

Since physical-education activi- 
ties are taught for the purpose of 
growth through movement, physi- 
cal educators will want to consider 
whether they are placing adequate 
stress on the skills and knowledge 
that are essential for continued safe 
participation in selected sports. 
They will find it desirable to have 
each student ask himself the fol- 
lowing questions: What are the 
hazards of each activity? Which 
can be eliminated? How can I com- 
pensate for unavoidable hazards? 
How can I guard against creating 
unnecessary hazards? 

And since knowledge and skills 
are not enough to prevent injury 
to participants in a sports activity, 
physical educators must also teach 
youth how to face hazards wisely 
and aid them in developing those 
attitudes which will 
safe behavior. 

Beyond all this, they and their 
students might work for adequate 
reporting of sports injuries, so that 
they will know to whom injuries 
occur and the frequency and sever- 
ity of mishaps. These facts may 
yield clues that can lead to cor- 
rective action. 

—J. DUKE ELKOW, visiting asso- 
ciate professor, Center for Safety 
Education, New York University. 


insure their 


Vocational Agriculture 


The best tool for teaching safety 
in vocational agriculture in 
school has been our chapter of the 
Future Farmers of America. 

Our group was divided into sub- 
groups for various areas of safety: 


our 


transportation, using equipment 
and tools, handling livestock, work- 
ing in the shop, using chemicals, 
preventing and controlling fires, 
using electricity, and miscellaneous 
activities. Our program stressed 
that we had to practice safety as 
well as talk about it. 

During a special safety week we 
invited the community to an open 
house to observe a safety and fire 
demonstration. We erected road 
signs bearing the chapter safety 
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slogan. We sponsored a safety as- 
sembly for the entire student body, 
emphasizing the need for safe driv- 
ing. Safe-driving pledges 
signed by parents and by sons who 
were of legal driving age. 

Movies on correct driving pro- 
cedures were shown to FFA mem- 
bers. Members’ cars were safety 
checked. “Drive Safely” signs were 
placed at the entrances of several 
farm homes. Each member of the 
chapter, with a committee of 
others, made a safety check of his 
own farm. 

School officials co-operated with 
the chapter by helping the chapter 
promote a school safety program. 

Certainly a good safety program 
is never complete. The members 
of our chapter are aware that the 
effort must be a continuous one. 
We realize that the most important 
contribution we can make is to rec- 
ognize our individual responsibili- 
tres. 

—WILLIAM F. HENDRIX, teacher of 
vocational agriculture and chapte) 
adviser to Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, Amphitheater High School, 


Tucson, Arizona. 


Industrial Arts 


The teacher of industrial arts 
has a definite responsibility to de- 
velop a safety conscious attitude in 
his pupils. Through teaching the 
safe use of chemicals, tools, power 
equipment, and other apparatus, 


were 


he can help instill in his students 
a belief in the importance of safety 
precautions. 

The teacher must stress that 
safety is not accidental. The shop 
is not a place to play; the machines 
are not to be touched or operated 
under any circumstances’ until 
proper instructions have been given 
and the individuals have 
they are capable. 

These regulations need to be ex- 
plained, so that the class will 
understand their importance from 
the viewpoint of their personal 
safety and the safety of others. 

The positive approach is the best 
one to follow when teaching about 
safety. The instructor demonstrates 
the correct way to use equipment 
and explains why it is the best way. 
Safety demonstrations should be 
reviewed in a class discussion and 
followed by specific observation 
and testing to find any pupils who 
need further instruction and _ to 
emphasize that safety techniques 
are an essential part of the learn- 
ing. 

Having students assist in the 
operation of the shop makes them 
aware of their personal responsi- 
bilities toward safety. The students 
should also understand the relative 
importance and reasons for the ar- 
rangement of tools and _ other 
equipment and for the selection of 
various safety devices, for this en- 
ables them to learn the “whys” 


proven 





You Can’t Take :Ilt with You 


A group of four teachers in Delves, 
Had plenty of books on their shelves 
About making fine speeches 

And preserving peaches, 

But none on preserving themselves. 


The chemistry teacher once said 
That safety, in him, was inbred. 
But he mixed wrong solutions 
To make some dilutions, 

ind blew off his wonderful head. 


The second, a teacher of dance, 
Said safety depended on chance. 
She’s the kind who ignores 
Objects scattered on floors, 

And she left in a red ambulance. 


Most gorgeous of all was Miss Brook- 
ing, 


Who taught pupils sewing and cook- 
ing. 

But once, chopping meat, 

She cut off her feet. 


And now she’s no longer good-looking. 


The fourth 
Gistant, 
Who left safety to his assistant. 

One day he awoke 
In a cloud of black smoke 
And found he was 


was a teacher named 


not fire-resistant. 


The moral’s already been said, 
That knowledge preserved in your 
head, 
Of Bede and Mendoza 
And Bach and Spinoza, 
Is not worth a hoot if you’re dead. 
—DEANNE NAYLOR 
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behind the safety rules and regu- 
lations. 

The alert industrial-arts teacher 
regards safety education not as a 
separate unit of the instructional 
process, but as a subject area per- 
meating all phases of shop instruc- 
tion. He supervises his pupils 
closely and takes advantage of 
every opportunity to stress safety 
in addition to regularly scheduled 
lessons and shop talks. 

—ANDREW kK. AULT, instructor, 
College of Education, and super- 
visor of industrial arts, University 
High School, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown. 


Social Studies 


Because safety education is con- 
cerned with furthering social eff- 
ciency and promoting better hu- 
man relationships, it can be taught 
effectively through — the 
studies. 


social 


When safety education is well 
integrated into the social-studies 
program, students use their newly 
aroused safety comsciousness in 
evaluating conditions in their com- 
munities. Tentative solutions to 
problems are discovered, social ac- 
tion is initiated 
mendations to 


ings of 


through 
officials, and feel- 
responsibility for social 
welfare become evident in the in- 
creasingly mature behavior of pu- 


pils. 


recom- 


Pupils decide what their own 
attitudes and values should be on 
the basis of wide research for infor- 
mation, careful observation, and 
personal involvement in numerous 
situations. 


Listed below are some examples 
of things that students could do 
which would incorporate safety as 


an integral 
studies 


part of the social- 
program. 

® Discuss how unfulfilled wishes 
and desires often find expression 
in reckless behavior. 

@ Consider the best age for se- 
curing a license to drive a car and 
decide what personality traits are 
important to safe driving. 

@ Compare the incidence of ac- 
cidents in urban homes with those 
in rural homes and determine 
which types are most frequent in 
each area. 
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@ Discuss the effects of accidents 
upon the economic security of per- 
sons, groups, families. 

@ Compare local traffic laws of 
1920 with those of 1960 to see how 
they have changed and to what 
extent they have kept up with 
technological advances. 

@ Sit in on traffic-court cases. 
Evaluate charges, defenses, and dis- 
position of cases. 

@ Write recommendations for a 
program of safety for local recrea- 
tional centers. 

—EVELYN LAWLAH JOHNSON, 
head, Department of Sociology, 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort. 


English 


From the time the wide-eyed 
seventh-grader enters into the 
maelstrom of the junior high- 
school halls to the day he becomes 
a worldly senior with the 
adult privilege of driving a -car, 
there are themes in safety that can 
supply volumes of material for 
purposeful language activities. 

The teacher of English has an 
excellent opportunity to develop 
intelligent student attitudes toward 
safety at the same time he is work- 
ing to develop skill in all phases 
of language work. 

From books, pamphlets, and TV, 
students can gather, and 
organize facts and opinions on any 
given safety topic—say the princi- 
pal causes of accidents in the home. 
They can interview such experts 
as policemen and firemen. They 
can learn to ask intelligent ques- 
tions or to cast a critical eye at a 
public danger. They can talk and 
write about their own experiences 
and opinions. 

And 


share 


wise 


assess, 


there are many 
ideas with others who can 
profit from them. Students can ar- 
range bulletin boards on. safety; 
they can write articles for their 
school paper and present programs 
for assemblies, which combine de- 
velopment of written and oral skills 
with safety learning. 

If we can even start our students 
thinking about how to cope with 
the dangers of our crowded, fast- 
moving civilization, we will have 
performed a real service for them. 

—MARGARET L. COOLEY, 


ways to 


head, 


English Department, Woodbourne 
Junior High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Homemaking 

Safety education should be an 
intrinsic part of -the school pro- 
gram in homemaking. Every aspect 
of home living has possibilities for 
a class project on safety. Junior 
high-school students can _ study 
ways of safely storing medicines, 
garden tools, insecticides, and cut- 
lery and then plan how to apply 
what they have learned in their 
own homes. 

In one class, students went toy- 
buying during a unit on how to 
be responsible baby-sitters, and 
made a check list of safety charac- 
teristics of toys and play equip- 
ment. 

Another class set up interviews 
with insurance men to. discuss 
kinds of accident insurance, how 
accident records affect insurance 
rates, and the tragedies which re- 
sult when there is no insurance. 

A committee from the 
Homemakers of 
school carried 
check of 


Future 
America in one 
out a civil-defense 
members’ homes to see 
how nearly their families were pre- 
pared for meeting a natural or 
man-made disaster. 

Safety can be stressed in teach- 
ing the proper use of all house- 
hold equipment. Students can be 
alerted to such simple safety pre- 
cautions as removal of the lock be- 
fore a_ refrigerator is discarded. 
Building-code requirements to as- 
sure safe electrical wiring can be 
studied. 

Safety emphases can be made in 
all studies on food preparation and 
food preservation. Consideration 
of safety factors should also be in- 
cluded in a study of clothing selec- 
tion and care. It should cover such 
points as fabrics which are most 
flammable, those which may cause 
allergic reactions, and the “‘suffo- 
cating hazards” in plastic bags. 

Each learning experience in 
safety education helps to assure 
the teacher of improved family liv- 
ing for her students. 

—MAY bU Bols, head, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 
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Driver-Education Dividends 


N 1934, only one high school in 
the country offered a driver- 
education course, with twenty 

students participating. Today, some 
12,000 high schools provide such 
courses for 1,500,000 students. 

School officials throughout the 
United States are realizing the trag- 
ic waste of educating young peo- 
ple, only to have them lose their 
lives in needless traffic accidents. 

Since the first traffic accident in 
an automobile in the late 1800's, 
more than a million people have 
been killed and many 
more injured in traffic accidents. 
Trafic deaths and injuries have 
killed or injured more Americans 
than all of our wars. One insur- 
ance company has estimated that 
one out of every two people will 
be killed or injured in a traffic ac- 
cident. 

These figures are indeed ap 
palling. In 1958 alone, 37,000 
people were killed in the United 
States and 1,350,000 injured, re- 
sulting in an estimated total eco- 
nomic loss to the nation of $5,600,- 
000,000. This loss represents rough- 


millions 


ly 35%, of the total amount spent 
on all forms of education in the 
United States during the same year. 

The question arises as to wheth- 
er or not driver education is prop- 
erly the task of the schools. The 
answer would seem to be that the 
schools are in the best position to 
teach our future drivers and that 
the automobile has created social 
problems which the schools cannot 
ignore. 

Our young people must learn 
the safety rules of self-preserva- 
tion. They must learn to keep 
their increasing amount of leisure 
time—much of it spent in an auto- 
mobile—safe. In addition, few 
courses have greater potential for 
citizenship development than driv- 


Mr. Marshall is supervisor, Depart- 
ment of Safety Education, Kansas City, 
Missouri, public schools. 
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ROBERT L. MARSHALL 


er education, which stresses respect 
for laws and the rights of others. 

When a well-designed driver-ed- 
ucation program is offered in the 
high schools, the community prof- 
its, rather than loses, financially. 

Research indicates a 40-66% re- 
duction in accidents and_ traffic 
students who have 
completed a driver-training course. 
And there is a carry-over to par- 
ents who report that because of 
their children’s increased interest 
in safety they are more aware of 
their own driving habits. 

There are reductions in insur- 
ance premiums for boys who have 
successfully completed the course 
and reduced rates for the com- 
munity as the accident rate de- 
creases. And because of a lower 
accident rate, there are fewer 
handicapped persons, and less ab- 
senteeism, due to traffic accidents, 
in schools and businesses. 

Most drivers and parents have 
had no instruction in driver edu- 
cation. The high school, however, 
offers the student expert instruc- 
tion and seeks to develop social 


violations by 


responsibility in each boy and girl. 
Instructors of  driver-education 
courses utilize many resource per- 
sons including police officials, 
judges, traffic and highway engi- 
neers. 

Many schools sponsor field trips 
to such places as traffic courts and 
freeway construction sites. Some 
plan group or individual projects 
including traffic surveys, vehicle 
safety checks, and ratings of other 
drivers. In a number of schools, 
mechanical equipment, such as 
driving simulators, is available for 
classroom teaching. 

The proper time to offer driver 
education is when the student 
reaches the legal driving age—an 
age at which most young people 
are still in high school and mature 
enough to develop the attitudes 
and understandings so vital to safe 
driving. i: a 


® For 
American 


information about the 
Driver Education Asso- 
ciation, a new NEA department, 
write to the ADEA, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Safety Education 





Safety Education 


.... a safety 


CHARLES A. KOEPKE 


TO THE STUDENT 


Canaveral can send a rocket 
soaring into space, they must 
first do a lot of study and research, 
and have a lot of practice. Above 
all, they must make absolutely sure 
that the firing will be a safe one. 
If you are a member of a rocketry 
club or if your science class is ex- 
perimenting with rockets, there 
are many things you can do to be- 
come a better rocketeer. And there 
are many things you must do to 
make your experiment safe. It is 
your responsibility as an amateur 
scientist to prevent accidents. 


1 can the scientists at Cape 


Count-Down of Things To Do 


Ten. Study aviation and rocket his- 
tory, the men and machines involved. 
Build model kites, gliders, hot-air bal- 
loons. 


Nine. Gain knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of aerodynamics such as lift, 
drag, stability, etc. Build wind tun- 
nels and model planes powered by 
rubber bands or gas engines. 


Eight. Learn the basic principles of 
the sciences involved in rocketry. 
Study Newton’s laws of motion, grav- 
ity, force, thrust, rocket design, etc. 


Mr. Koepke is science consultant, K-12, 


Stanislaus County schools, Modesto, 
California, 


Build balloon rockets and _ stabilize 
them with paper fins and nose cones. 


Seven. Study a great deal about the 
field of astronomy and the laws of 
physics involved in rocketry. Gain a 
knowledge of other objects in space. 
Increase your mathematics skills by 
figuring distance and speeds as well as 
time necessary to reach these bodies. 


Six. Form a science club at your school 
and then afhliate with the new Future 
Scientists of America of the NEA’s 
National Science Teachers Association 
and with one or more of the national- 
lv known rocket organizations. Write 
these groups and obtain all the ma- 
terials you can for your club library. 


Five. Begin a training program in 
rocket experimentation and safety. 
Record all experiments in a club note- 
book and photograph results when- 
ever possible. Begin your program by 
constructing water-propelled rockets; 
cars and boats propelled by carbon- 
dioxide gas; and  free-flight stick 
models of planes. Draw up rules for 
safety on the firing range. These will 
pay big dividends later! 


Four. Increase your training program 
to include small sugar-potassium nitrate 
or zinc-sulfur rockets. Be sure to use 
the correct and safe equipment in all 
stages of rocket construction and 
firing. Be sure that all members of 
the club fire all rockets electroni- 
cally, under supervision, and on a 
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specified range. Forbid all other ex- 
perimentation at home and positively 
stress that match heads, gunpowder, 
and other chemical solids (except 
sugar-potassium nitrate and zinc-sul- 
fur) or liquid mixtures not be used 
in club work at this time. Unless 
safety rules are strictly observed, the 
probability of accidents will prevent 
your club from achieving its educa- 
tional goals. A safe club with few 
members who obey all rules is better 
than an accident-prone club with 
many careless members. Quality con- 
trol in attitudes as well as equipment 
and materials is the key to progress. 


Three. Submit your club experiment 
data and safety rules to one or more 
recognized rocket authorities or rock- 
et clubs. Listen to their advice and 
heed all suggestions. If possible, in- 
vite a rocket expert to inspect a 
demonstration at your club range. 


Two. Teach others the best that you 
have learned. Distribute written mate- 
rials on safety tips to teachers and 
students. Keep all of your community 
“rocket-safety conscious.” Check your 
safety rules and training procedures 
with your local board of education. 
This will protect your group against 
the bad publicity that individuals 
and poorly supervised groups get 
when accidents occur through negli- 
gence. Remember, it is important to 
have the approval of your school and 
of state and local police and fire au- 
thorities before you construct or ex- 
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count-down for amateurs 


periment with rockets. And you must 
check with the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy before you fire a rocket into the 
air. 


One. Divide your clubs into special- 
interest groups. Study the phases of 
rocketry related to 
munications, etc. 


electronics, com- 
Be selective in club 
membership, but always provide room 


for the new member. 


educational- 
your area and 
suggest a program series on rocketry 
and rocket safety. 


with 
stations in 


Zero. Co-operate 
television 


Fire. Do it with 
supervision. Do it 


science. Do it with 


with safety. 


Books 


Amateur Rocketry and the Teacher, 
Safety Commission NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Rocket Safety for Students, Rocket 
Research Institute, Inc., 3262 Castera 
Ave.. Glendale 8, Calif. 

Rocket Manual for Amateurs, Capt. 
Bertrand R. Brinley, 1960. Ballantine 
Books, Inc., 101 5th Ave., New York 3. 


The Rocket Handbook for Ama- 
teurs, edited by Lt. Col. Charles M. 
Parkin, Jr. John Day Co. Inc., 210 
Madison Ave., New York 16. 

Rocket Amateur’s Guidebook, Space 
Products Corporation, 38 East 57th 
St., New York 22. 

A Guide to Amateur Rockety, U.S. 
Army, Ft. Sill, Oklahoma, Artillery 
and Missile School. 1958. 


fhout 


Rocketry 


“Open Letter to Amateur Rock- 
eteers,”” Peter Zimmerman, p. 30, Feb. 
1960 Astronautics. American Rocket 
Society, 500 5th Ave., New York 36. 
Reprints available. 


Where To 


Write for Materials 


1. Future Scientists of America, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

2. American Rocket Society, 
500 5th Ave., New York 36. 

3. Rocket Research 
3262 Castera Ave., 


Inc., 


Institute, Inc., 
Glendale 8, Calif. 


TO THE TEACHER 


The purpose of this double spread is not 
to encourage more students to experiment 
with rockets but to help those students who 
have become interested in this activity to 
understand the importance of sofety in con- 
nection with it. 

A large responsibililty rests in the hands 
of educators engaged in rocket experimenta- 
tion with their students. If your state, local, 
and school authorities permit amateur rock- 
etry, this two-page worksheet will be of help 
to interested students. The organizations 
mentioned above have been selected be- 
cause of their safety records as well as be- 
cause of the high standards of supervision 
and science teaching that are 
in their programs. 

This double spread was pretested at John 
Marshall Junior High School, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, and Hart Ransom Elementary School, 
Stanislaus County, California, under the su- 
pervision of the author. Reprints are avail- 
able, 35 for $1 (no orders for less than $1), 
from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. # £# 


Tt 
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A Safe Environment 


for Learning 


BURT JOHNSON and STANLEY A. ABERCROMBIE 


ow does your school building 
I] rank in safety? Are the class- 

rooms hazard-free, or are 
breeding grounds for acci- 
dents? For a quick bird’s-eye view, 
take this partial tour of a hypo- 
thetical school plant and inspect its 
safety features. Then map out a 
complete inspection tour of your 
school to be made _ periodically. 
Regular team inspections may save 
pupils and staff from serious acci- 
dents and uncover fire hazards no 
one knew existed. 


they 


Entrance. Watch for half-steps 
at the main entrance—a_ tripping 
hazard going in and a surprise in- 
vitation to stumbling coming out. 
30th sides of the double door 
should open easily, with anti-panic 
bars for mass exits in a hurry. 


Corridors and stairs. Nonslip 
wax on the will prevent 
countless falls. Doorways situated 
close to 


floors 


should have 
doors that open away from the 
stairs. All doors (if not recessed) 
should swing back flat against the 
wall. Stairways should be wide and 
well-lighted, with handrails on 
both sides and one in the center. 
If small children use the stairs, 
there should be a second rail for 
their use, a foot below the regular 
one. 


stairways 


Classrooms. Primary-grade rooms 
should have small-sized furniture 
for small-sized people. Check the 


Dr. Johnson, supervising principal of 
the Ardsley, New York, public schools 
is a former member and chairman of 
the NEA National Commission on 
Safety Education. Mr. Abercrombie is 
assistant secretary of the commission. 
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chairs for broken rungs and wob- 
bly legs. Surprising how many 
things youngsters can do with their 
chairs! Accordian doors on closets 
save space, and reduce the 3:30 
PM traffic jam when children are 
hustling to put away books and 
supplies. 

Casement windows in the class- 
room should open easily, with the 
bottom going out and the top going 
in. When open, the top edge 
should be nearly seven feet above 
the floor to give plenty of 
ance for pupils’ heads, 
teacher’s head, too. 

Science rooms should have a 
demonstration desk with a chem- 
ical-resistant top, a sink, Bunsen 
burner, and_ electrical outlets. 
There should be good storage space 
below, with equipment neatly ar- 
ranged and uncrowded. Having 
two fire extinguishers in the science 
lab is a good idea—one for use in 
emergencies and one for demon- 
stration purposes. Add to this an 
asbestos blanket—just in case—and 
you can be sure that learning of 
safe practices goes hand in hand 
with science in this room. 


clear- 
and the 


Locker and shower rooms. Floors 
should have abrasive strips where 
students make turns. And hand 
holds at treacherous corners may 
be lifesavers. The locker room 
should have sturdy lockers. Flimsy 
ones, if not well anchored, could 
easily topple over when the stu- 
dents crowd in to change. 

In the shower room, standard 
mixing valves help prevent scalds. 
Nozzles which are placed too high 
in the girls’ showers may be all 
right for shampoos, but girls aren’t 


interested in shampooing their 
hair at school, and shouldn’t have 
to close their eyes stepping in and 
out of the shower. 


Shops. Shops should be neat and 
clean with covered metal cans for 
waste. Safety signs should be posted 
at power machines and a first-aid 
kit placed next to the fire extin- 
guisher. Teachers shouldn’t expect 
the safety signs to do all the work, 
however. Students can’t learn safe 
practices from warning signs alone. 


Grounds. Well-kept grounds and 
a smooth, all-weather surface over 
the big play area indicate thought- 
ful planning. There should be sand 
under the swings and bars, and 
yellow lines around each piece of 
equipment. Check to see if the 
walkways alongside the building 
are free of overhead obstructions. 
The bike rack should be situated 
so that the riders do not have to 
cross the faculty parking lot to 
get to the building. 


Onxce the physical facilities of a 
school building have been geared 
for safety, what other precautions 
must be taken? 

Planning for an orderly daily 
routine of the people in a school— 
their comings and goings and do- 
ings—is closely related to safety. As 
the routine varies from time to 
time, changes must be arranged 
to allow smooth traffic flow and 
ease of movement. Hurry and con- 
fusion breed accidents, hamper ad- 
ministrative management, contrib- 
ute nothing to learning. 

Periodic inspections of all parts 
of the building and every piece 
of furniture and equipment are 
a part of safety. Some inspecting— 
of heating and ventilating equip- 
ment, for example—needs the at- 
tention of qualified specialists. 
But other inspecting—like class- 
room storage cabinets, furniture, 
and trash accumulation—can 
should involve the pupils. 

Their searching eyes will find 
many things that need correcting. 
And the minds behind those eyes 
will grow, through the experience 
of inspecting, to appreciate what 


makes for hazards to safety. + # 


and 
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The Road to 


KERMIT A. JOHNSON 


AST year there were more than 
170,000 public-school buses in 
the United States, transport- 

ing thirteen million boys and girls 

daily. 

What the cost to the tax- 
payers? More than $400 million. 
What was the worth of the cargo? 
Priceless. 

While the children are on the 
bus, the skill of the driver, the 
mechanical condition of the bus, 
the safety instruction given by the 
teachers, and the behavior of the 
children all help to determine 
whether they will arrive without 
mishap at their destination. 


was 


, 
HAT can a board of education 


do to guarantee the safe opera- 
tion of its school buses? 

First, it can purchase safe vehi- 
cles and provide a shop where they 
can be kept in good mechanical 
condition. With proper planning, 
this can be done with a reasonable 
amount of funds. 

The school bus must be inspect- 
ed at regular intervals—daily by 
the driver, who checks brakes, 
steering apparatus, tires, and other 
items, and weekly by a trained me- 
chanic from the central bus shop. 
Brake linings should be replaced 
before they wear out, tires replaced 
before they blow out, and steering 
parts replaced before the mech- 
anism becomes loose. 

In addition, each bus should un- 
dergo a rigid summer inspection 
as part of the preventive mainte- 
nance program. 

Though mechanical failures 
cause few school-bus accidents, it 
is the responsibility of the school 


too 


Dr. Johnson is superintendent-elect, 
Jefferson County Schools, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 
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administrator and the school board 
to safeguard against such failures. 

Second, in addition to purchas- 
ing only vehicles which are safe, 
a board of education must hire only 
safe drivers—reliable persons of 
good health and character. Before 
he is hired, each driver should sat- 
isfactorily pass a physical examina- 
tion co-operatively planned by the 
school administrator in charge of 
transportation and a physician des- 
ignated and paid by the board of 
education. 

The examination should put pri- 
mary emphasis on health factors 
related to school-bus 
tion—blood pressure, heart 
tion, eyesight, etc. 

After a driver is employed, he 
should be required to complete a 
minimum 
school-bus 


safe opera- 


condi- 


twenty-hour course in 
driving, taught by a 
who is fully qualified in 
the field of school-bus safety. 
Third, any system em- 
ploying twenty or more bus drivers 
should hire a full-time transporta- 
tion supervisor whose first duty is 
to promote safety. He must give 
constant attention to the drivers 
and insist that they practice safe 


person 


school 


School-Bus Safety 


driving habits daily. A supervisor 
who can maintain high morale of 
the drivers is a most valuable em- 
ployee, and teachers should look 
upon him as a partner in the s« hoo] 
safety program. 


Ewervone has a part in safety, 
and the driver has need of many 
helpers. 

First of all, he needs the assist- 
ance of a school-bus patrol to lend 
a hand with such things as seeing 
that pupils observe safety precau- 
tions when they board the bus, 
while riding in it, and when alight- 
ing from it. He also needs the co- 
operation of the school board to 
provide funds to keep his bus in 
top working condition; he needs 
the co-operation of teachers to in- 
struct the pupils in safe practices; 
and he needs the co-operation of 
the children—for if they do not 
behave in an orderly fashion on 
his bus, he cannot give full atten- 
tion to the road. 

When these requirements have 
been met, parents can feel confi- 
dent that America’s most precious 
cargo—their children-—will 
safely home. 


arrive 
at tt 
T 
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FIRE 
SAFETY 


You, the Parent 


NOT FOR JUST A WEEK BUT 


LUVERNE CRABTREE WALKER 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK, OCTOBER 9-15 


Why October 9? Because—on that day way back in 1871, Chicago was aflame as 
the result of the fire started when Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked over a kerosene lamp. 


\ VERYBODY’S talking about fire prevention, but what are you doing? 
| Pupils learn fire safety through participation and practice, through 
experience and experiment, through action and adventure. Spark 
the fire-safety program in your school and keep it going all through the 
curriculum, all through the day, all through the year. Practice fire safety 
right now when bonfires and camp fires are in season. Fire-safety education 
centers in the school. The home is a fire-safety laboratory with parents help- 
ing to find the do’s (that cancel the don’ts). The community is rife with 
source materials — (hear those fire engines!) So let’s: (a) hold fire drills at 
regular intervals; (b) inspect buildings and grounds; (c) clean up and keep 
order; (d) flameproof stage properties; (e) make celebrations safe. (Can 
you count to ten in safety do’s?) 


Mrs. Walker is director of the curriculum department, Washington, D.C., public 
schools, and author of several safety publications. Jeanne M. Hogan, supervising teacher, 


art department, Washington, D.C., public schools, assisted in the development of the 
illustrations. 








You, the Teacher 


You, the Principal 


ALWAYS 


You, the Custodian 


A fire in your school? 
Who was to blame? 
What can you do to 


prevent fires at school? 





You, the Superintendent 


rar 


Be ready for 


DISASTERS 


YOU HOPE 


WILL NEVER COME 


R. L. BOOKER 


ISASTER preparedness isn’t 
) something which can_ be 
wrapped up in a_ package 
marked “Open in time of need.” 
It is a continuing program. A\l- 
though the school cannot teach 
one plan of action which would 
cover every eventuality, there is 
much that teachers can do to help 
students meet emergencies wisely. 


Tue big problem in teaching 
disaster preparedness is to over- 
come apathy. Because a tornado 
has never struck a certain com- 
munity within tornado-warning 
zones, many residents believe one 
never will; because our country has 
never been bombed, many believe 
it never will be. If teachers adopt 
a calm, straight-forward attitude, 
they can—without spreading a phi- 
losophy of impending doom—make 
students aware of disasters which 
might occur. Disasters are possibili- 
ties, not probabilities. 

Teaching disaster preparedness 
involves making students aware 
of both primary and _ secondary 
hazards. Most of us tend to asso- 
ciate only high water with a flood, 
high winds with a tornado, or 
explosion with an enemy attack. 
But students need to be prepared 
for much more. 

For instance, when a hurricane 
hits, the most immediate bodily 
danger is from 100-mph winds. But 
winds can knock out all lines of 
communication, causing confusion 
and panic. Power and light fail- 


Mr. Booker is co-ordinator of research 
and public relations, Board of School 
Commissioners, Mobile County, Ala- 
bama, and chairman of the NEA Con- 
vention Credentials Committee. 
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ures can hamper rescue operations. 
The water supply may become 
contaminated, thus spreading dis- 
ease. Highways and bridges may be 
washed out, making evacuation ex- 
tremely hazardous. 

So, hiding in the basement may 
protect a person from immediate 
danger, in a hurricane, but the 
battle for survival has then only 
begun. 


SaFETy 


taken 


precautions must be 
before disaster occurs. Stu- 
dents in tornado country should be 
urged to carry out safety checks 
at home for loose shingles, bad 
chimneys, or dead tree limbs. They 
should be instructed in first aid, 
for immediate medical care may 
be impossible during a disaster. 

Students should also become 
familiar with the civil-defense 
plans of their community. They 
should know about Conelrad (tune 
to 640 or 1240 on your radio dial, 
AM frequency) and about which 
highways to use as evacuation 
routes. They ought to be familiar 
with such civil-defense :recommen- 
dations as keeping extra supplies 
of water and food on hand. 

In addition to knowing what to 
do in case of a disaster, students 
also need to develop appropriate 
mental outlooks. They should real- 
ize the necessity for co-operation 
and be ready to offer their services 
without being asked. They should 
learn to accept the leadership of 
those in charge but be confident 
enough to use initiative if prede- 
termined plans of action cannot be 
carried out. 

Students must be prepared to 
depart from the daily routine of 


living when necessary; to amuse 
themselves or be alone for long 
periods of time; to use temporary 
or makeshift facilities; and to ad- 
just to many other inconveniences 
which result from disaster. 

If studenis are taught that their 
first duty, after saving their own 
lives, is to look after the needs of 
others and to help out wherever 
possible, it will focus their atten- 
tion on others and keep them busy. 


Once precautions have been 
taken in advance, what guidance 
can the teacher give his students 
to follow in time of disaster? 

Since it is often hard to think 
clearly in a confused situation, pu- 
pils should be trained to respond 
automatically as they do when 
they hear the fire alarm at school. 
There is no substitute for practice. 
Practice in leaving a_ building, 
seeking shelter, or evacuating an 
area gives students the experience 
they need to face emergencies. 

Students should know the dif- 
ference between the fire bell and 
the civil-defense signal and know 
where to gather if evacuation be- 
comes necessary. 

They should be aware that dis- 
asters can strike at any hour, on 
any day, or wherever they may be. 
They should know that walking 
quietly and quickly out of a burn- 
ing building applies to theaters 
and restaurants as well as schools. 

They should know that the base- 
ment is the safest place to be when 
high winds are predicted, but not 
if floods are forecast. They should 
be aware that the downtown areas 
of cities are usually targets for nu- 
clear attack and know where to 
take shelter or to board public 
transportation before an attack. 

Teachers can impress upon stu- 
dents these three rules which are 
essential to facing any crisis: 

1. Keep calm. 

2. Follow directions. 

3. Try to remember what has 
been taught about dealing with the 


particular emergency. a 


Safety Education 
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OBITUARY 


on the School Bills 


\,N September 1, 1960, the 86th 
() Congress left Washington, 
having accomplished — very 
little during its “short” session. 
Among the casualties, the educa- 
tion bills were prominent, having 
died a slow, unspectacular death in 
the House Rules Committee. 


Trot GHoutT the year, the edu- 
cation bills had made unprece- 
dented progress. The Senate had 
approved a forward-looking bill 
which provided for freedom of 
choice, permitting the states to use 
their allocations for teachers’ sal- 
aries or for school construction, or 
both. 

The House, after several delays, 
passed a four-year school-construc- 
tion bill, even though it was bur- 
dened with the controversial 
Powell amendment, which had im- 
periled several previous attempts. 

Then ironically, both of these 
bills died because of the House 
Rules Committee refusal to let the 
House appoint conferees to iron 
out the differences. In fact, we will 
never know how the two versions 
would have been reconciled and 
whether the freedom-of-choice 
principle—endorsed by the Senate, 
by the NEA, and by the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency 
—would have survived. 

The losers were many children, 
some teachers, a few parents, and 
a little bit more of the essence of 
the democratic process. Majorities 
of both houses had voted to assume 


Dr. McCaskill is NEA assistant execu- 
tive secretary for state and federal re- 
lations. He also serves as executive 


secretary of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission. 
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more federal responsibility for the 
financing of education. And then 
a minority of seven men _ threw 
sand in the gears until the machin- 
ery stopped. 

These seven men—four Repub- 
licans and three Southern Demo- 
crats—voted against the conference 
unanimously requested by the Sen- 
ate. They represent a schism in the 
Congress that will not be closed 
by the election of either candidate 
for president. This schism can be 
closed only by an enlightened elec- 
torate. 

Both of the national conven- 
tions of the political parties went 


The more extensive a 
knowledge of what has _ been 
done, the greater will be his 
power of knowing what to do. 

—Disraeli 


man’s 


on record for federal assistance to 
education [see page 12]. All of the 
major candidates said they would 
support their platforms [see pages 
10-11]. But they were unable to per- 
suade the Rules Committee to let 
the legislative process continue in 
what had been a most promising 
direction. 


Havine written an obituary on 
education in the 86th Congress, it 
may be best to take a look at the 
prospects for the 87th Congress. 

All of the progress is not lost: 
Recent years have shown increas- 
ing awareness of the need for fed- 
eral support of education and in- 
creasing sentiment for it in Con- 
But every new Congress 
starts with a clean slate; all the old 


gress. 


bills expire and the new proposals 
again start with S 1 and HR 1, 
eventually to run into five digits. 

So although we have a reservoir 
of information, of good will, of 
understanding, we must start again 
at the beginning. 

Representative Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-N.Y.) has already indi- 
cated a possible course of action. 
He told a press conference that he 
hopes to be re-elected and expects 
a Democratic majority in_ the 
House. Under the existing senior- 
ity system, he expects to become 
chairman of the House Committee 
on Labor and Education, succeed- 
ing retiring Graham Barden (D- 
N.C.) . 

Representative Powell has set a 
deadline of February | for having 
a minimum-wage bill and a school 
bill reported from his committee. 
He thinks further hearings are not 
necessary and that it should be 
possible to include teachers’ sal- 
aries in the new legislation. 

These comments from the man 
next in line to head this vital com- 
mittee are not to be taken lightly. 
Chairmen are powerful, as recently 
demonstrated by Representative 
Howard Smith (D-Va.) 
the Rules Committee. 


as head of 


There is hope for change here, 
too. Representative Frank Thomp- 
son (D-N.J.), author of the 1960 
education bill, put it this way: 
“The will of both House and Sen- 
ate had to yield to a little group 
of willful men on the Rules Com- 
mittee. A concerted and _ deter- 
mined effort must and will be 
made to reform the Rules Commit- 
tee and its procedures, if the next 
Congress is Democratic.” + + 
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Psychiatrist’s view 


HENRY A. DAVIDSON, M.D. 


ECAUSE competition — brings 
B about wonderful things, we 

have become highly addicted 
to it. When one railroad cuts an 
hour from its running time, the 
other pares off ninety minutes. 
When one airline features a steak 
dinner, another makes it filet 
mignon preceded by a champagne 
cocktail. So, by reason of competi- 
tion, the public gets a break, man- 
agement is kept on its toes, and 
progress is achieved. 

Many people are so convinced 
of the all-purpose value of com- 
petition that they consider schools 
un-American if they don’t set up 
kindergarten rivalries and impress 
on first-graders that they'd better be 
on their toes because ours is a dog- 
eat-dog society. 

Their theory is expressed in this 
syllogism: Education is prepara- 
tion for life; competition is part of 
our way of life; hence competition 
should permeate education. 


Since I am not an educator, I 
cannot say whether the syllogism 
is sound in terms of educational 
practice. As a_ psychiatrist, how- 
ever, I do have some thoughts on 
it. 

In the first place, it seems to my 
untutored eye that there are at 
least two kinds of education: train- 
ing for a vocation and training for 
a living. The syllogism is probably 
valid for vocational (including pro- 
fessional) education. I think stu- 
dents should be prepared for the 
harsh fact that while life can be 


beautiful, competition on the job : 


can be ugly. 

However, I think nonvocational 
living can and should be free of 
competition. There are, of course, 
some people who see competitive 
activity in going to the movies, in 
social contacts, in reading, hiking, 
or making love. But most of us 


Dr. Davidson is superintendent and 
medical director, Essex County Over- 
brook Hospital, Cedar Grove, New 
Jersey. 
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should Johnny 


prefer to be co-operative rather 
than competitive in these areas—in 
“living,” one might say. 

The fun of painting is spoiled 
for the amateur artist if he learned 
in school that he must outdo the 
next man. Here is the evil of teach- 
ing competition in the “education 
for life” aspect of education. It is 
evil because it implants the idea 
that all men are rivals instead of 
brothers. 


Tue need for and fear of com- 
petition corrode personality. You 
do not have to be a psychiatrist to 
see that. There is a glow in the 
smile of friendship and warmth in 
the handclasp of a friend—but not 
if the smile can become a leer and 
the hand can plunge a knife into 
your back. Competition puts all 
men on guard. 

Most suicides are the fruits of 
failure in competition. Occasion- 
ally a suicide occurs when a person 
is on the brink of promotion or 
success. In such cases, the under- 
lying factor is either a feeling of 
inability to meet the needs of the 
higher assignment or a morbid fear 
of failure. And that failure is us- 
ually an inability—whether real or 
imagined—to meet human compe- 
tition. 

We think of “loss of face” as a 
peculiarity of the Orient. But loss 
of face traumatizes the rest of us 
too. Loss of face is associated with 
a competitive situation. 

There is also another aspect to 


ompete or 


be considered. The commonest 
source of anxiety today is repressed 
hostility and aggression. In Freud's 
time the suppressed sex drive seems 
to have been a major cause of emo- 
tional conflict. But today this does 
not loom as so serious a_ prob- 
lem. 

Instead, the suppression of hos- 
tilities and aggressions has become 
the number-one outpatient psychi- 
atric problem. And these hostilities 
develop out of competition. Wheth- 
er a person is an advertising exec- 
utive, a teacher, or a pupil, he can- 
not remain long in a bath of com- 
petition without developing hos- 
tility to his rivals, and then some 
anxiety and guilt because of the 
hostility. 


A TEACHER Can stimulate the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and stim- 
ulate it in a fast, cheap, and easy 
way by offering prizes. With many 
pupils, this approach would work. 
The class would thus collect the 
desired facts. 

It is, I am sure, much harder for 
a teacher to build into a child an 
internal satisfaction which would 
motivate him toward acquiring 
data or solving problems. Yet sure- 
ly the mind of man, which has 
cracked the secrets of the atom, is 
capable of developing a technique 
for the noncompetitive motivation 
of pupils. 

You hear again and again that 
we live ina competitive world and 
that today only a sucker acts like 
NEA JOURNAL 
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OPINIONS 


.0-operate? 


Santa Claus. The 
alerted to act like 
Maybe. But as for me, when the 
chips are down, I'd rather be 
laughed at as a Santa Claus than 
hated as a Scrooge. And that’s the 
way I'd want it for my children 
too. 


“realists” are 
Kilkenny cats. 


a at 
oe 


Parent’s view 


MERRITT L. SCHRIVER 


OMETHING important seems to 
be missing in our elementary 
, and junior high schools these 
days, and this is strange when you 
consider that many of them are 
housed in slick, bright temples of 
brick and glass, so architecturally 
complex that they are referred to as 
“plants.” 

What could possibly be missing 
from a modern plant combin- 
ing every known educational de- 
vice with an up-to-date faculty and 
a well-organized curriculum? To be 
sure, the wanting factor is not a 
tangible thing. It is a quality. It 
is called competition. 

It is my belief that for at least 
the last ten years we have been de- 
liberately draining the spirit of 
competition from our _ public 
schools. As with all generalities, 
there are important exceptions to 


Mr. Schriver is director of promotion, 
Life Underwriter Training Council, 
Washington, D.C. 
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this, but there is, nevertheless, con- 
siderable evidence of a definite 
tendency to play down and de-em- 
phasize this vital element. As a 
parent, I am concerned and appre- 
hensive. 


How this situation came about 
is no mystery. Many responsible 
people—parents and teachers alike 
—have long held the theory that 
competition should have no place 
in the early development of a child. 
They regard it as an unmixed evil 
to be ruthlessly uprooted and de- 
stroyed lest it become a threat to 
what they call the child’s “secu- 
rity.” 

This is a saleable theory. It lis- 
tens well and can be vividly ex- 
pressed. There is always a_hor- 
rible example handy to show what 
can happen when the protective 
canopy of security is violated. 
There is always, for example, a 
Cousin Edgar who couldn’t speak 
a word until he was forty-seven 
years old because of an unfortu- 
nate experience in a_ third-grade 
spelling exercise. 

Of course, no one wants his child 
to turn out like Cousin Edgar. No 
one likes the picture of his offspring 
dragging home a bleeding and bat- 
tered psyche after a traumatic epi- 
sode at school. 


As a result, it is easy to become 
overprotective and regard normal 
competitive instinct as an unwanted 
holdover from the days of the fang 


and the claw. Such reasoning, how- 
ever, is fallacious and dangerous be- 
cause the old law of fang and claw 
is still operating as inexorably as 
ever. The only difference today is 
that the tooth is well brushed and 
the nail is manicured. 

Those parents and teachers who 
are opposed to competition for 
youngsters seem unable to accept 
this as a fact. Boiled down, thei 
theory is that competition is bad 
for little Johnny because it might 
create a situation in which he 
would “get his feelings hurt.” In 
effect they are so anxious to keep 
Johnny from becoming another 
Cousin Edgar that they are will- 
ing to seriously impair his chances 
of ever becoming another Patrick 
Henry. 

Worse than this, they have al- 
lowed the anti-competition theory 
to expand in their own lives to a 
point where it has become a sort of 
holy crusade against personal fric- 
tion of any kind. Thus, our mod- 
ern socioeconomic fabric contains 
vast pockets of people who actual- 
ly believe that conformity is infi- 
nitely preferable to conflict, that to 
give offense to anyone is automat- 
ically wrong, and that the greatest 
single threat to their lives is en- 
croaching crab grass. 


Aw of us, if we will look, can 
find signs that the soft-pedal ap- 
proach to competition is permeat- 
ing our schools. One sign is the 
custom in many schools of dividing 
the school year into three or four 
grading periods, instead of issuing 
a monthly report card. This means 
a little less work for the teacher, 
but it makes it extremely difh- 
cult for the, parent to keep any 
kind of accurate check on scholastic 
progress. 

Frequently, report ‘ cards are 
given to children with the admoni- 
tion that grades are personal things 
that should not be disclosed to any- 
one except parents. Maybe they 
are, but when grades and their 
significance become secret even to 
the recipient, it is time to call a 
halt. I was astonished last winter to 
discover that our own second-grad- 
er actually did not know the dif- 
ference between an A and a D, or 
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even which was the better grade. 
To her, they were just meaningless 
marks on paper. As a consequence, 
she didn’t have the slightest idea 
whether she was doing good work 
or bad. 

This kind of thing is obviously 
not fair to the child or anyone 
involved. It can result in a 
state of mind recently expressed by 
the teen-age daughter of a friend. 
She was quite pleased with her 
schoolwork during the year just 
past. It was a successful year be- 
cause she “didn’t flunk a single sub- 
ject.” 

Right here I'd like to introduce 
a horrible example to counteract 
Cousin Edgar. Fifteen hundred 
years ago a lean and hungry guy 
called Attila, the Hun, discovered 
that a whole nation of former great 
competitors had become _ inextri- 
cably imbedded in their own lard. 
What he did to those complacent 
folks was downright beastly. Let 
us never forget that there will al- 
ways be a Hun waiting in the un- 
derbrush for people who have for- 
gotten how to compete. 


else 


—_ 
—_—_ — 


Educator’s reactions 
HERMAN J. PETERS 


F someone asked me, “Should 
children have exercise or should 
they have rest and relaxation?” 

I'd say, “Why, they should have 
both, of course.” And I'd give the 
same reply to someone who asked 
whether children should have ex- 
periences in co-operation or in com- 
petition. 

Actually, try as we might, it 
would be impossible to completely 
eliminate one or the other. Utter 
chaos would ensue without some 
degree of co-operation, whether in 
the schoolroom or in the world of 
business. In fact, it would take a 
great deal of co-operation to en- 
sure the full-scale competition that 
Mr. Schriver urges on the schools 
in his comments. Competition, in 
turn, is so natural a phenomenon 
in our society today that we acquire 
Dr. Peters is professor of education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
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it very early in life by osmosis. 

If we can agree that competition 
and co-operation are intertwined 
like the strands of a rope, then the 
teacher’s problem is not a matter 
of trying to eliminate one or the 
other but of deciding in particular 
situations which one should be 
dominant over the other in order 
to make the greatest contribution 
to learning and to the total devel- 
opment of each child. 


Dr. Davidson’s statement points 
out the destructive effects of com- 
petition and implies the inherent 
goodness of co-operation; Mr. Schri- 
ver emphasizes the importance of 
competition in our polished fang- 
and-claw civilization and seems to 
belittle co-operation by equating 
it with conformity. 

My thesis is that neither quality 
is intrinsically right or wrong. The 
effect on the pupil should be the 
focus of our judgment as to the 
psychological soundness of either. 

Competition can enhance, 
strengthen, and fortify the individ- 
ual. Competition can also degrade, 
demoralize, and disintegrate him. 
Co-operation can be a source of 
enlargement of the pupil's dignity 
and a fulfillment of his place in 
society. It can also be a debilitating 
process if it has the effect of fos- 
tering mediocrity and blurring in- 
dividuality. 

The wholesale employment of 
rigorous competitive experiences 
can be as destructive of an indi- 
vidual’s self-concept as can the con- 
tinuing and unceasing devotion to 
co-operative experiences, 
may cause the 
his self-identity. 


which 


individual to lose 


Wun great danger of oversim- 
plification, it can be said that each 
pupil has to progress in three large 
areas: (a) educational develop- 
ment, (b) career development, (c) 
personal development in relation 
to himself and others. 

In achieving progress in subject- 
matter learning at school, the com- 
petitive factor is involved in the 
degree of excellence which one 
reaches in learning the material. 
The degree of excellence should be 
ascertained both in terms of one’s 


abilities and established standards 
for evaluating performance. 

An example of this may be seen 
in a pupil’s learning arithmetic. 
Here, the competitive factor can 
be found in meeting the standard 
of rightness in solving the arith- 
metic problems rather than in com- 
peting with other individuals. Dr. 
Davidson pleads for this kind of 
competition, which he calls non- 
competitive motivation. 

As Dr. Davidson points out, how- 
ever, one’s success in moving for- 
ward in a career is determined, not 
only by a job well done, but also 
in terms of the competitive degrees 
to which a job may be done as well 
or better by one’s co-workers. Even 
so, as I'm sure Mr. Schriver would 
agree, personnel must often work 
co-operatively for the company’s 
goals, for otherwise competition 
would be a guise for disciplined 
anarchy, with each individual do- 
ing what best served his own ends. 

In personal relationships, co-op- 
eration should be the dominant 
strand in the rope I spoke of earli- 
er. Competition in the sense of 
“contend against” is antithetical 
to the democratic commitment. 
Mr. Schriver can compete against 
others in his business endeavors 
only as the over-all rules of co-op- 
eration (laws and ethics) permit. 


Ix summary, the inevitability of 
competitive experiences in life is 
matched by the need for co-opera- 
tive relations. 

The alert and sensitive teacher 
will plan learning experiences for 
students which involve a major 
theme of co-operation or compe- 
tition in terms of sound educa- 
tional psychology. Research has em- 
phasized the benefits of co-opera- 
tion and the disintegrative person- 
ality factors of competition. How- 
ever, the discerning teacher will 
make full use of both co-operation 
and competition, using exquisite 
judgment as to when each will best 
promote learning for the individual 
child. 

Pupils will be strong if they 
develop the psychological flexibil- 
ity resulting from wisely selected 
competitive and co-operative ex- 


periences. ++ 
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Salary-Scheduling Check List 


HE following check list is in- 
tended to encourage a system- 
atic appraisal of teacher-salary 

schedules and to discourage piece- 
meal revisions based on someone's 
estimate of available funds. It 
points no accusing finger, but as- 
sumes that the quality of teaching 
may be upgraded through better 
salary policies. 


I. Techniques of Formulation 

A. Does the salary policy have a 
statement of purpose: 

B. Was the schedule developed co- 
operatively with democratic participa- 
tion of teachers? 

C. Was the economic ability of the 
community studied? 

D. Does the schedule provide for 
adjustment to a changing economy? 

E. Was the schedule constructed on 
the basis of placing teaching in proper 
relation to other salary groups? 


II. Rules and Regulations 

A. Are the following requirements 
for employment specified: (1) a de- 
gree; (2) graduation from an institu- 
tion accredited for teacher education; 
(3) full professional certification? 

B. Are safeguards provided against 
arbitrary denial or withdrawal of in- 
crements? 

C. If “professional growth” require- 
ments are utilized, are increases based 
on clearly defined qualifications which 
can be reasonably expected of all 
teachers? 

D. Is the application clear and 
equitable with regard to (1) credit 
for prior service outside the district; 
(2) credit for military service; (3) 
placing teachers on steps; (4) advance 
warning and follow-up supervisory 
help if increments are denied? 

E. Is discretionary initial step-place- 
ment prohibited? 


III. Starting Salaries 

A. Is the B.A. minimum competitive 
in respect to beginning salaries offered 
to college graduates as shown by: (1) 
the latest Endicott Report*; (2) place- 
ment-service reports from colleges and 
universities; (3) salary rates for pro- 
fessional and executive employees in 
local business and industry; (4) re- 
ports on teachers’ salaries from the 


Miss Taylor, Northwest regional direc- 


tor, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, is a business-education teach- 
er, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Tacoma, Washington. Mr. Coons is a 
teachers’ salary consultant, NEA. 
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(a) state department of education, (b) 
state teachers association, (c) NEA? 
B. Does this minimum make it pos- 
sible for teachers to invest in ad- 
vanced preparation? 
C. Does this minimum permit a pro- 
fessional living standard? 


IV. Experience Increments 

A. Is each increment at least 
per cent of the B.A. minimum? 

B. Does the B.A. scale have less than 
twelve steps (eleven increments) ? 

C. Is the increment structure de- 
vised to (1) reduce teacher turnover; 
(2) promote in-service growth; (3) 
give career teachers increases compara- 
ble to those granted in other profes- 
sional groups; (4) yield optimum 
cumulative earning power over the 
scheduled period? 


five 


V. Training Differentials 


A. Is the extent of recognition suf- 
ficient to include (1) a class for the 
master’s degree; (2) a class for the 
sixth year of college preparation; (3) 
a class for the doctor’s degree or a 
seventh-year preparation level as a 
substitute for the doctoral class; (4) 
intermediate preparation levels for at 
least each half-year of graduate credit? 

B. Are differentials adequate in 
amounts so as to (1) be an incentive 
for voluntary professional growth; (2 
be competitive with other professions 
requiring continuing study; (3) allow 
teachers with advanced preparation 
and professional growth credits a sal- 
ary potential at least $1,000 above the 
regular B.A. scale: (4) reimburse 
teachers within a reasonable period 
(not more than ten years) for their 
investments in advanced preparation? 

C. Are differentials greater at max- 
imum than at minimum? 

D. In schedule 
differentials 
per cent of 
(2) were 
education 
ered? 


did 
same 
items; 
college 
consid- 


revisions, (1) 
receive about the 
increase as other 
increased costs of 
investigated and 


VI. Maximum Salaries 


A. Excepting super-maximums, are 
they attainable in a reasonable num- 
ber of years (ten to fifteen) ? 

B. Is the B.A. maximum at least 
sixty per cent above the B.A. mini- 
mum? 


C. Is provision for doubling the 
starting B.A. salary incorporated? Is 
this possible without an earned doc- 
torate? 

D. Has the ratio of B.A. maximum 
to B.A. minimum been rather con- 
stant over the past twenty years? How 
about the M.A. maximum to the B.A. 
minimum? 

E. Are top salaries sufficiently high 
to make the average teacher salary as 
high as the average salary of all pro- 
fessional workers? 


VII. Extra Compensation 

A. Are higher salaries based on dif- 
ferences in qualifications, avoiding 
such discriminatory practices as (1) 
sex differentials; (2) family differen- 
tials; (3) subject or grade-level dif- 
ferential? 

B. Are salary differentials 
for work beyond normal load? 

C. If salary differentials are granted 
because of unequal working conditions 
or teaching assignment, has the policy 
been reviewed and approved by the 
staff? 

D. If extra pay is granted, is a 
schedule of payments included in the 
salary policy or personnel policies? 

E. Has “extra pay’ been abolished 
in favor of a balanced load for all 
teachers? 


allowed 


VIII. Review and Revision 

A. Does the salary policy provide 
for periodic review of the schedule? 

B. Are revisions intelligent decisions 
based on study rather than _ hasty 
emergency actions? 

C. Is there provision for continu- 
ing study of unresolved problems? 


IX. Other Considerations Related to 
Quality 

A. Is the 
rather 
morale? 

B. Does the schedule enhance the 
professional standing of the teaching 
staff? 

C. Does the schedule generally pro- 
vide freedom from financial worry? 

D. Does the schedule indicate that 
teachers are to devote full time to 
teaching? 

E. Are teacher-supervisor relations 
for improvement of instruction kept 
on a high plane of co-operation? 

F. Are gimmicks which tend to tear 
down teachers’ prestige, self-confi- 
dence, and status avoided? # £# 


*Endicott, Frank S., Trends in the Em- 
ployment of College and University Grad- 
uates in Business and Industries—1960, 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Il. 
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RITZ Kreisler tells about the 
time he was playing a joint 
recital with Rachmaninoff in 

New York. At a crucial point he 
suffered a momentary lapse of mem- 
ory about the score. Leaning a little 
closer to the piano he asked in a 
whisper, “Where are we?” 

The agile fingers never paused in 
their furious flight over the key- 
board as the answer came back, “In 
Carnegie Hall.” 

Perhaps no other question is 
heard more frequently these days 
than, “Where are we?” It is uttered 
more as a cry of bewilderment 
than an inquiry. For in recent 
months, cherished illusions about 
the direction of American world 
leadership have been mercilessly 
assaulted. 

Misdirected military zeal that 
produced the U-2 incident wrecked 
more than a spy plane. It provoked 
our enemies and frightened our 
friends. It emboldened Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev to dare to reject 
the President of the United States. 
It forced a humiliating retreat from 
the Summit. It helped to feed fear, 
anger, and resentment in the Fa 
East. 

Such incidents have disturbed a 
complacent _ self-confidence over 
where we have been headed. A re- 
appraisal of our direction now 
seems necessary. We cannot con- 
tinue to meet the realities of the 
present with assumptions of the 
past. 

Some people, of course, find quick 
escape in the old label-worn ex- 
cuse that the communists are re- 
sponsible for all of our trouble. It 
is true that the Reds bear great 
blame for so much of the “gang 
warfare of a delinquent universe” 
—to use a Stevenson phrase. Never- 
theless, we must be neither afraid 
nor ashamed to take a look closer 
home tor possible shortcomings. 






Basic to some of the internation- 
al difficulties we are now facing 
is a failure to recognize just where 
we are today. The Hiroshima bomb 
blew us into a new age just as the 
stone-axe society of the Yir Yiront, 
an Australian bush tribe, was shak- 


Miss Frederick is the NBC news com- 
mentator especially assigned to the UN. 
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en to its foundation by the intro- 
duction of the steel axe. 
These tribesmen 


hunters 
and traders who eagerly exchanged 
their spears for stone axes at every 


were 


opportunity because they saw in 
them a symbol of virility and pres- 
tige. One day missionaries, think- 
ing that the more efficient steel 
axes would improve the _ tribe’s 
economy and living conditions, 
gave some to the tribe. 
Result—chaos! The trading sys- 
tem was disorganized. Women lost 
their respect for the men. Youths 
looking for work in orde1 
more steel 


to get 
axes had to submit to 
orders from outsiders. This under- 
mined the authority of the tribal 
chiefs. The totem system was 
destroyed because it could not be 
reconciled with the steel-axe age. 
\s religious and civil authority 
weakened, so did moral fibre. The 
Yir Yiront soon on the road 
to oblivion because it failed to cope 
with the new realities. 

In effect, modern man was hand 
ed his steel axe on August 6, 1945. 
Our world could never be the same 
again. Yet many people assume that 
it is. They have accepted a code of 
international conduct that is com- 
pounded of—and confounded by 

inhumanity, insecurity, and inad- 
equacy. They have come to believe 
that problems between nations can 


was 


be solved by power, pacts, and pan- 

aceas. 
World 

for more 


War II was responsible 
than the downfall of 
fascism. It brutalized human _ be- 
ings. Sensitivity to killing was 
dulled—with the sanction of church 
and state. 

This accepted eruption of the 
savage through the thin veneer -of 
civilized behavior is widespread to- 
day but in a different form. It is 
plainly suggested by the easy ob- 
jectivity with which modern weap- 
ons are discussed, not only in the 
military clinics but in classrooms, 
on the public platform, and at cock- 
tail parties. Weapons are talked 
about with pride—and even boast- 
ing--as though they were automo- 
biles or yachts for the pleasure of 
the human race. 

Curiously enough, in such a cli- 
mate, there is shock when a teen- 
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ager pulls out a knife. His mind, 
emotional development, and _ back- 
ground are anxiously searched fon 
clues to such unexpected behavior. 
But why overlook the fact that 
such a youth has been growing up 
in the years when honor and glory 
have been heaped on those who 
have chalked up the biggest kills 
in war or contributed most to the 
of the Hiroshima bomb? 
What is wrong with using a little 


spawn 


knife to settle a quarrel when na- 
tions talk freely of weapons of mass 
annihilation to settle theirs? 


Oor faith in military power is 
also a natural outgrowth of World 
War II. Force saved the free world 
in the forties so it has been accepted 
that force—or the threat of 
—will always save us. 


its use 


This year fifty-four cents out of 
every American tax dollar will go 
into a military budget of $41 bil- 
lion. The money spent for one mod- 
ern submarine would build schools 
for 150,000 children. The price ol 
a heavy bomber is about that of a 
modern hospital. The cost of a 
fighter plane equals that for half 
a million bushels of wheat. 

It is obvious that arms seem to 
be more important than schools o1 
hospitals or wheat. Yet the Presi- 
dent has called nucleai 
mate insanity,” and Khrushchev 
has warned that contemporary 
means of waging war do not make 
victory possible even for the per- 
fidious first attacker. If the use of 
such power would be “the ultimate 
insanity,” why is there no letup in 
the amassing of it? 


war “ulti- 


The ready answer on both sides 
is deterrence. Each says it must have 
force that will restrain the othe 
from attacking because of fear of 


the consequences. That is well and 
good. But how much more deter- 
rence is needed than enough for 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union each to put an end to the 
civilization of the other? 

President Eisenhower attempted 
to answer the pressure for more 
than deterrence: “I am always a 
little bit amazed about this busi- 
ness of catching up. What you want 
is enough, a thing that is adequate. 
A deterrent has no added power, 
once it has become completely ade- 
quate for compelling the respect 
of a potential opponent for your 
deterrent, and, therefore, to make 
him act prudently.” 


War then do we build military 
might beyond the deterrent level? 
I can hear the shocked rejoinder. 
The United States would suffer a 
loss of prestige, would be a second- 
rate nation if the Soviet Union 
surpassed us in missiles and fan- 
tastic new weapons. 

What kind of a first-rate United 
States would these people have? Is 
it to be an armed colossus or an 
America into whose hands, as the 
late Pope Pius said, “God has 
placed the destinies of afflicted hu- 
manity”’? Is it to be an America 
whose makes the world 
tremble or an America whose com- 
passion moves it; an America whose 
might makes right or whose right 
is mighty; an America feared for 
its weapons or respected for its poli- 
cies? 


powe! 


Any recent loss in prestige came 
not from missile 
from efforts to 
The will always 
mean spying. This time such risk 
resulted in an incident—the next 
time it could be an accident of 
cataclysmic proportions. 

Our faith in 


an alleged 
frantic 


gap 
but close 


arms 


one, race 


power for destruc- 
tion goads us into trying to beat 
the Russians in  post-Hiroshima 
technology. If they have sputniks, 
we must have bigger and 
ones. If 


better 
there is a Red crash pro- 
gram to educate scientists to meet 
the military needs of the state, we 
must do likewise. If Khrushchev 
boasts of fantastic new weapons, we 
must find more fantastic ones. 
Can American missiles help to 
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feed half the world’s people who 
are going to bed hungry tonight? 
Can rockets convince the Asians or 
the Africans that we appreciate 
their problems of new nationhood 
and stand ready to help? Can nu- 
clear bombs offer disputing nations 
solutions to their differences? 


Now that we have deterrent 
military power, we should feel free 
to proclaim a new declaration of 
independence—a declaration of in- 
dependence from the Soviet Union. 
Instead of reacting anxiously to 
every Soviet boast of weapons, we 
should return to our lost pride in 
\merica’s greatest power: the abil- 
ity of a free people to create a bet- 
ter way of life rather than a more 
ingenious means of death. 

The troubled, frightened world 
left by Hiroshima yearns not for 
more spectacular exploits in outer 
space but for the probing of minds 
and hearts to make possible human, 
civilized survival here on earth. It 
needs not the inhuman power of 
fantastic weapons, but the strength 
of human understanding. 

The second fact that we need to 
face squarely is that the security 
we have been frantically seeking in 
means of mass destruction and 
military pacts is now an illusion. 
Today’s weapon is outdated almost 
before it leaves the launching pad. 
The search for safety in modern 
arms has bred only a mounting 
fear for safety. At each new step 
forward in the development of even 
more incredible weapons, greater 
care must be taken that such weap- 
ons are not destroyed before they 
can retaliate. 


L has been said that the United 
Nations is the cornerstone of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. Yet the princi- 
pal United States method for con- 
taining communism is built, not 


on UN resolutions, but on mili- 
tary alliances, anchored to bases 
around the world. The assump- 
tion is that if our friends in Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, and Asia 
pledge themselves to man the front 
lines with our equipment, they— 
and we—will be safe from attack 
by the Soviet Union and Red 
China. 
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To this end, nearly one billion 
people have been built into the 
free world’s security wall. However, 
some disturbing chinks have _be- 
gun to appear. The Baghdad Pact 
was supposed to prevent the Soviet 
Union from pushing into the Mid- 
dle East. But the communists agile- 
ly vaulted it to give military aid to 
the United Arab Republic, and fi- 
nancial and technical assistanee to 
build the Aswan High Dam. 

The keystone of the alliance— 
Iraq—had a change of government 
and withdrew. Our faith in the 
strong man of Turkey, Adnan Men- 
deres, as a firm ally of freedom was 
not shared by students of his own 
country who decided that their 
own freedom was more important 
than Menderes’ anti-communist 
pledges to the United States. So 
they turned him out. 

The students of Turkey followed 
the lead of students of South 
Korea who could no longer tol- 
erate the anti-democracy of Syng- 
man Rhee, the man the United 
States praised as a great democrat 
because he was anti-communist. 

The United States has a new ten- 
year military alliance with Japan. 
But it was purchased at such cost 
in rebellion that President Eisen- 
hower’s safety could not be guar- 
anteed if he went to Tokyo. Only 
those who refuse to recognize that 
Hiroshima made a difference in 
Japan—as it has in the world in 
which we are all living—can say 
that communists alone were respon- 
sible for much resentment 
anger. 

It remains to be seen whether 
any military alliance so achieved 
can be worth the paper it is writ- 
ten on. In fact, it remains to be 
seen whether our whole encircle- 
ment of the Soviet Union with al- 
liances and bases is now more than 
a paper barricade. What the Soviet 
Union has failed to do in years of 
denunciation, one American U-2 
has accomplished—a serious ques- 
tioning of a security system erected 
for the forties that means 
curity in the sixties. 

Moreover, the strategic value of 
such bases has become increasingly 
questionable with the advance in 
nuclear power in the Soviet Union. 


and 


inse- 


Experts have been aware for some 
time that our far-flung bases, first 
established when the U.S. had a 
monopoly on the atomic bomb, can- 
not now be defended against mas- 
sive nuclear attack. And _ the 
strength of our bases is particular- 
ly doubtful in countries where the 
natives are terrified of war or resent 
foreign occupation. 


IL: inhuman power cannot be 
used to assure survival in this post- 
Hiroshima world—if military pacts 
and bases offer no security—where 
is there hope of protection from 
those we fear? This is the reality 
we must face today. 

The future rests with men, not 
with weapons. This is the hour to 
recognize that Hiroshima compels 
mankind to come to terms with the 
problems of human relationships 
that traditionally have led to con- 
flict. And this calls for more than 
inadequate hands applying inef- 
fective panaceas. 

If those who prate about pre- 
venting another war have the con- 
viction of their words, let them 
show dedication. Let there not be 
months of empty argument over 
whether opponents should sit down 
at a negotiating table, and where 
or when—let them do it and not 
get up until they have made their 
peace. Let their purpose not be to 
throw one another off balance, but 
to give hope to billions of people 
who wait for life, not doom. 

The United Nations is the one 
roof under which the parties to all 
disputes could constantly be in 
communciation with one another 
if they chose. In its simplest form, 
the United Nations is a conference 
table. It is meant to be a substitute 
for the battlefield, a place where 
nations can resort to mediation, 
arbitration, and conciliation § in- 
stead of fire and the sword. 

Unfortunately, the UN has been 
abused and misused by the great 
powers to fight their mutually de- 
structive cold war. But the UN was 
not meant to be the wastebasket for 
overworked propaganda. 

We have proved to the world 
that we are ready to take risks for 
war by piling up rockets and ring- 
ing the Soviet Union with bases 
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that the USSR has threatened to 
attack. I suggest that we take some 
risks for peace that will catch the 
imagination of anxious people 
everywhere and disprove the Rus- 
sian propaganda about our pur- 
pose. 

We could begin with concrete 
proposals to be negotiated in the 
UN to end the cold war that the 
Soviet Union could not reject with- 
out standing exposed as the real 
culprit. 

Then I suggest that we offer a 
disarmament plan that asks not for 
the perfection that we know in ad- 
vance will never be accepted but 
one that it is reasonable to believe 
might be accepted. 

I suggest that we begin to rec- 
ognize that we are living in a world 
where new nations are rushing to 
be born, nations whose need is not 
military alliances against commu- 
nism, but economic and technical 
help toward democratic self-govern- 
ment. 

We should do something differ- 
ent from what the Russians are do- 
ing. Instead of allowing ourselves 
to be goaded into an arms race, 
with all its waste and provocation, 
let us truly assume the leadership 
in making peace. Let our aim be 
not to surpass the communists in 
probing space, but to surpass them 
in probing the human mind and 
heart for areas of understanding. 

As a start, we might offer Africa 
the price of an atomic submarine 
for schools; India, the money that 
would go into an Atlas missile for 
wheat; South America, the funds 
for a couple of bombers for build- 
ing hospitals. Once we have taken 
the initiative, watch the 
Union follow us! 


Soviet 


We, the people, are about to be 
called on to select new leaders for 
this country. We have a right to 
know specifically whether these 
men believe that this is still the 
world before Hiroshima where the 
inhumanity of military might, the 
insecurity of military pacts, the in- 
adequacy of panaceas is sufficient 
unto the time—or whether they 
have bold new programs for United 
States leadership toward genuine 
peace. ra «3 
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A Changing Trend 


. 

Too few college graduates going 
into teaching are entering elemen- 
tary classrooms. Too few new high- 
school teachers are in the fields of 
greatest shortage. These two facts 
stand out when we examine statis- 
tics on teachers prepared to enter 
the profession in recent years. 

To maintain the needed 
ance between elementary- and 
high-school teachers, eight new 
bachelor’s-degree graduates should 
elementary classrooms for 
five going into high-school 
The trend since 1955, 
however, as the chart below shows, 
has been for more and more gradu- 
ates to prepare for 
teaching. 


bal- 


ever\ 
classrooms. 


high-school 


Since 1955, for example, the an- 
nual production of new high-school 
teachers has jumped 30,000 (from 
50,000 to 80,000) while those pre- 
pared for the elementary schools 
have increased only 11,000 (from 
38,000 to 49,000). During the five 
years before 1955, the trend was 
encouraging, with more and more 
new teachers preparing for elemen- 
tary schools. Because men tend to 
favor high-school teaching, the de- 
crease in the number of veterans 
graduating from college from 1950- 
55 probably explains the trend 
during those years. 

Since 1955, the trend has re- 
flected a return to the normal pro- 
portion of men in graduating 
But this factor alone does 


not account for the reversal of the 


in Teacher Supply 


1950-55 trend; without doubt, the 
lack of adequate counseling has 
permitted many immature youth to 
choose their vocation without 
knowledge of existing conditions. 

Furthermore, few of those 
who go into high-school teaching 
are prepared to teach science or 
mathematics. This may be another 
indication of students’ ignorance of 
existing conditions. The biggest fac- 
tor, however, has undoubtedly been 
the competition of a growing num- 
ber of occupations for the services 
of college graduates with a strong 
background in these subjects. 

In 1950, among some 87,000 
graduates prepared for high-school 
teaching, more than 15,000 
concentrated in the social studies 
and than 10,000 in men’s 
physical education. Only 9000 were 
prepared to enter science class- 
rooms; only one-half that number 
were prepared to teach mathematics. 

Today, although the past decade 
has brought the greatest upsurge 
of all time in the demand for sci- 
entifically trained personnel, 1200 
fewer new science teachers are pre- 
pared to enter high-school class- 
rooms than in 1950. (The number 
of graduates prepared for high- 
school teaching will be 80,000 this 
year, 7000 less than ten years ago.) 
One encouraging sign is that new 
mathematics teachers will be 1000 
more numerous than in 1950. 


—RAY C. MAUL, assistant director, 
NEA Research 
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Pye painstaking — effort and 
thought that went into the 
recent White House Confer- 

ence on Children and Youth will 
be relatively meaningless “unless 
constructive action is taken on the 
almost 700 recommendations made 
by the conference. 

This sounds like a staggering 
proposition, but it won’t be if we 
plan carefully and work co-opera- 
tively. 

Of course, when I say “we,” I 
don’t mean that it’s, up to the 
teaching profession to implement 
all the findings of the White House 
Conference. But, except for par- 
ents, we are the ones most involved 
with children and youth, and be- 
cause we are organized in a way 
that parents are not, we are the 
agency best able to start a ferment 
of interest in the conference recom- 
mendations. 

Where shall we put our yeast to 
work? Certainly it must go first in- 
to some of the areas specifically re- 
lated to education, as summarized 
in the 124 statements produced by 
the conference forums. These areas 
of special interest were discussed in 
last month’s NEA Journat [page 
67], by Dorris Lee, who selected 
twenty-five of the recommendations 
as being of foremost significance to 
educators. This summary and adap- 
tation by Dr. Lee will be a useful, 
quick reference in planning follow- 
up activity on the conference. 

Such follow-up must be made and 
it must occur at all levels of our 
influence if we are to get results. 
The NEA is alert to its responsi- 
bility, but here, as in all matters, 
the support that wells up from lo- 
cal and state levels is NEA’s real 
strength. 


Wr THER you are a_ principal, 
supervisor, superintendent, local- 
president, or public- 
spirited teacher, I urge that you get 
a few colleagues together and go 
over the list in the September 
JOURNAL and ask these questions: 
Which of the 


most need to be 


association 


recommendations 

stressed in this 
Dr. Ginger, NEA president, 1957-58, and 
present NEA treasurer, is dean of the 


College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 
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White House Conference 
Ferment 


community? What program of ac- 
tion is most appropriate and most 
likely to be successful in this local- 
ity? How do we get the problem 
back into the headlines now that 
the conference is a thing of the 
past? Which other groups could be 
of greatest help in achieving solu- 
tions or improvements? 

Having selected at least two of 
the recommendations, your group 
should then urge that every faculty 
group in your school system hold 
at least one meeting to discuss the 
recommendations. 

In advance of the meetings, gath- 
er and distribute resource materials 
to the possible participants. Find 
out ahead of time, too, if one or 
more of the over 7000 persons who 
attended the conference live in 
your community and can be a re- 
source taproot at your sessions. Im- 
port advice and advisers from your 
state association, too. 

The conference itself suggested 
that all states have a “continuing 
permanent body concerned with 
children and youth.” In_ states 
where this suggestion has been fol- 
lowed, this official group is the con- 
tact through which materials and 
resource people can be obtained. 
These continuing committees should 
also be informed of such local ac- 
tivity as yours and could well be 
the co-ordinating agent for similar 
activities throughout the state. 

If your state lacks this central 
source of supply and direction, the 
original state committee for the 
conference should be contacted. 


New, having formed and _in- 
formed your conference follow-up 
group, you are ready to start down 
some avenues of action. 

One avenue is through your local 
school board, which, in turn, can 
contact other community groups. 
For example, many groups undoubt- 
edly are already actively interested 
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in the recommendation of federal 
support for public education as 
well as with several others such as 
the one advocating expanded guid- 
ance programs in the schools. 

At least one meeting of your 
school board should be devoted to 
conference findings in one or more 
of these areas, and if representa- 
tives from other logically concerned 
groups are invited, such a meeting 
could start a chain reaction. 

But busy boards are more likely 
to schedule such meetings if some- 
one provides them with specific and 
accurate information. Your follow- 
up group can perform this service 
in addition to doing intensive work 
on the topics you've selected. 

Another avenue for action is 
through the civic and service clubs 
in your community, which general- 
ly need—and welcome—good pro- 
grams. Contact these clubs. Offer 
them materials. Send them speakers. 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is also a natural and 
influential ally. Undoubtedly, many 
local PTA groups will want to play 
a part in implementing some of the 
recommendations. 

If school systems, civic and 
church groups, PTA’s, local asso- 
ciations, and school boards coordi- 
nate their activities, it will be safe 
to assume that the White House 
Conference will produce realities 
as well as recommendations. 


* A copy of Recommendations, 
Composite Report of Forum Find- 
ings—1960 White House Confer- 
ence, may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 35¢; or you 
may write for a free copy of Rec- 
ommendations for Education—Ex- 
cerpts from the White House Con- 
ference from the Office of the Con- 
sultant for Local 
NEA. 


Associations, 
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THE NEA 'S WHERE YUU ARE 


{ERVICE to teachers is the heart of the National Ed- 
ucation Association program. This service takes 
many forms, but it must reach the teacher to be 

effective. Whether the particular service you need to- 
day relates to instruction, salary, work of your local 
association, or some other field, the service comes to 
you. The NEA is where you are. 


One regular service which comes to you as a mem- 
ber is the NEA JourNnaL, which brings you new ideas, 
how-to-do-it features, thoughtful discussions of school 
issues, reports of major topics being considered by 
the profession. But the JoURNAL is only one of a great 
many services which are vital forces in improving 
teaching conditions for all, in making your future 
more secure. 
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With your local and state associations, NZA is an 
essential part of the united profession which repre- 
sents you where you are and wherever educational 
problems arise. In another sense, too, NEA is where 
you are. For you, as a member, are the NEA. Your ac- 
tive participation makes your Association strong. Your 
membership is the magic ingredient. 


Share this feature with to spread 
a greater awareness of the many group and individual 
services provided by the NEA. This material, which 
is made through the NEA Expanded Pro- 
both the NEA 


state-association 


other teachers 


available 
gram, is appearing in 


in certain 


JOURNAL and 


journals 





Ee 

Err ECTIVE teaching and improved educational serv- 
ice are concerns of every teacher and of the NEA. 
More than a thousand publications of NEA and its de- 
partments provide help to teachers in their general 
classroom work and their special subject fields. A list 
of these publications appeared in the September NEA 
JournaL. NEA consultants may be called upon for 
help in many fields such as elementary education, the 
teaching of the academically talented, and audio-visual 
education. Teaching aids reprinted from the NEA 
JouRNAL are used in the classroom by thousands of 
teachers and students. (See illustration at the left.) 


NEA conferences bring the latest in techniques 
and ideas to many teachers in various parts of the 
country (below). The stimulation of these instruc- 
tional aids is helping to improve teaching in your 
school system. Similar conferences are held with local 
and state associations to consider professional prob 
lems. 
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Nero information on a subject relating to educa- 
tion or teacher-association work? A letter to the NEA 
will bring you a prompt reply and the information 
you request (right). Last year more than 12,000 mem- 
bers used this service of the Association. Information 


came to teachers where they needed it and when they 
needed it. 


For example, a teacher interested in the subject of 
merit rating and salaries can write for facts about 
merit plans, which school systems are using them, 
how the plans work, and arguments pro and con. 
The reply will bring information compiled by NEA’s 
Research Division—factual, documented, authorita- 
tive. NEA research is respected everywhere as basic 
data in the fields it surveys. Its findings are ready for 
you when you need them. 


Many NEA services come to you through the mail 
—the JOURNAL and research publications for example. 
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There are also materials available on loan, such as 
films produced jointly by NEA and your state associa- 
tion. Information and how-to-do-it ideas are sent to 
the office of your local association regularly. The 
NEA News, weekly newspaper about Association activ- 
ities, goes to many schools. Ask your principal to post 
it if he doesn’t do so already. 


A pleasant piece of mail—a refund check—has been 
received by many a teacher. (See illustration at the 
left.) As a result of vigorous nationwide effort spear- 
headed by NEA, and especially through work with 
the Congress and the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, the cost of continuing education for teachers 
is now deductible on federal income-tax returns in 
many cases This has resulted in refunds totaling 
thousands of dollars for teachers who itemize their 
deductions. 


When you retire, more of your retirement income 
will be deductible because of the NEA-sponsored Ma- 
son Bill (now Sec. 37, Internal Revenue Code) . 





Conprrions of work for teachers are better today 
(see photo at the left) because of the activities of 
their professional organizations. A national study of 
teachers’ working conditions, completed recently by 
the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, is be- 
ing used by local groups in studying their own 
schools and in developing recommendations for im- 
provement. For almost forty years, Research Division 
salary-survey data have been made available to local 
committees. 


Standards for teachers are higher because of the 
work of NEA’s Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Higher standards mean 
professional prestige for you, and there is a close rela 
tionship between standards and level of salary paid. 


Research materials on class size and teacher load 
have been provided to local study groups working to- 
ward smaller classes and more clerical assistance, 
needed to enable teachers to do a better job of teach 
ing. 


Yo R rights as a teacher are more secure because 
NEA provides help and support when needed. NEA 
works to promote ethical standards and to guard 
teachers from unjust attack and unfair dismissal. 
NEA’s legal advice has been invaluable to many 
teachers in time of need. 


In co-operation with the state association, NEA in- 
vestigates many serious cases in which teachers’ rights 
are jeopardized or where teaching conditions are made 
intolerable. The availability of such protection is like 
owning an insurance policy. You hope it will not be 
needed, but it is reassuring to know it is there. 


Investigations such as that being conducted at the 
leit assure teachers that the profession stands united 
in its determination to protect its members. 





Teachers featured in the photos illustrating this articl 
include: James Woodward of Bethesda, Maryland; Haze] 
Hargrove of Tampa, Florida; Karl O. Buttenmiller of 
Walled Lake, Michigan; Harald Leuba of Phoenix, Ari 
zona; Dorothy Holecheck of Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
John J. Mathena of Clinton, Maryland; and Laura O’Don 
nell of Elmira, New York. Most of the photos were taken 
by Carl Purcell, NEA staff. Other photos were provided 
by George A. Campbell and Barnett Addis, NEA staff: 
Dearborn-Massar of Seattle, Washington; Max Tharpe of 
Statesville, North Carolina. The architect’s drawing ol 
Northwood Junior-Senior High, Maryland, was done by 
William N. Denton, Jr. 
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Was your local association needs assistance, NEA 
resources may be tapped. NEA’s salary consultants 
work with many local salary committees «ach year, 
helping local leaders win higher salaries and better 
schedules. By means of a nationa} salary school, 
they train leaders in your state to provide more direct 
service on the local level. NEA’s consultant for local 
associations provides heip and materials to strengthen 


the work of all affiliated local organizations, including 
yours. 


At the left, a salary consultant confers with mem- 
bers of a salary committee. Such service is available 
on request. Every success, in every comraunity, indi- 
rectly helps you. 


In the picture below, one of your NEA staff mem- 
bers serves as a speaker on a local program. Has an 
NEA consultant provided valuable help in your school 
district recently? Will you need help at some time 
during the coming year? These speaking and consult- 
ing services are provided at no charge to the local as- 
sociation. They are services made possible by your 
membership. 





A PUBLiC-RELATIONS program is required by our 


profession to inform the public and to win stronger 
backing for our schools. Much of this program must 
be carried out by a national association, which can get 
national network and newspaper coverage and can 
work with other national organizations, as well as 
with the federal government. At the right, a parent 
watches The School Story. This weekly TV series of 
sixteen films prepared by NEA and its affiliated state 
associations has been shown on television channels 
from coast to coast. Praise your local station if it has 
shown these films; if it has not, request that it do so. 


Hundreds of news stories about education come to 
your local newspapers each year from NEA. This 
makes it possible for your papers to report on impor- 
tant ideas and developments in education. Stories car- 
ried in local papers influence public opinion and help 
build support for better education in your schools. 
How many of the typical stories at the right have you 
seen? All of these, reproduced here from local news- 
papers, emanated from NEA. Together with your state 
ind local associations, NEA makes it possible for ob- 
jective information about education to combat the 


biased attacks which sometimes appear in print. 


American Education Week, which is co-sponsored by 
NEA, draws nationwide attention to the excellence 
of the schools and the ways in which citizens can co- 
operate to make them better. Enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of other national organizations, this 


program 
(November 6-12, 1960) 


involves local and state asso- 
ciations and school systems in a concentrated public- 
relations effort. Like other NEA public-relations work, 
\EW is most effective when you and your fellow mem- 
bers join in local support of the project. The teacher 
in the photo at the right confers with an education 
writer for a local newspaper. Together they are plan- 
ning use of NEA-produced material and coverage of 
local AEW events. 
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Lecistation passed with NEA support has helped to 
improve education through the years. Were you one 
of the teachers educated under the GI Bill of Rights? 
Are you a vocational teacher or a home-economics 
teacher? Or are you a science or foreign-language 
teacher whose classroom is equipped with new teach- 
ing aids? Funds to help support all these programs 
and a number of others come from federal appropria- 
tions under laws passed with the backing of the NEA. 


Many students, such as the one on the left, enjoy 
today the finest laboratory equipment. These facilities 
are available because of funds provided by the Nation- 
al Defense Education Act of 1958, a law which NEA 
and the state associations supported. 


Better school buildings and better teachers’ salaries 
are major goals as NEA works for new federal] legisla- 
tion. When such legislation is passed, you and the chil- 
dren in your classroom will be the beneficiaries. Your 
support and the support of leaders in your community 
will help bring these improvements sooner. The fact 
that both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives passed school-support bills this year indicates how 
far NEA and the state and local associations have 
come in the united effort to achieve better financing 
for schools, with the federal government paying a 
more equitable share. 


The school below was made possible with funds 
provided under Public Law 815 (impacted-area legis- 
lation) . This is another example of legislative aid al- 
ready accomplished. Do you work in such a building? 
NEA’s efforts for general federal-support legislation 
will hasten the day when better schools and higher 
salaries will be possible in every community. 





Yor R ideas and suggestions are important to you 
NEA. Only through knowing what you think can the 
Association evaluate how successfully its activities meet 
your needs. The teacher at the right is sending a letter 
to the editor of the NEA JouRNAL, commenting upon 
a recent article and suggesting another type of article 
she would like to see. Such letters help guide the plan- 
ning of the NEA staff. Through your local association, 
too, you can express ideas which will be forwarded to 
NEA as requests for help or information. 


NEA is your Association. You help to shape its poli- 
cies. It is as strong as the support you give it. Your lo- 
cal association and state association elect delegates to 
serve in the NEA Representative Assembly, where 
policies are adopted, officers are elected, platform and 
resolutions voted upon, and the budget of the Associa- 
tion established. In this way, the Association continues 
to be responsive to the membership, and every mem- 
ber has the opportunity to take an active part in guid- 
ing its destiny. ’ 


Have you served as an NEA delegate? If you have, 
you have had one of the great thrills of your profes- 
sional career. If you haven't, active leadership in your 


local and state associations is the best avenue to selec- 
tion as a delegate. 

In the photo below, the Representative Assembly 
considers the problems of the Association. Its sessions 


are moving demonstrations of the democratic process. 
As a member of NEA, you and your fellow members 
are making the policies which lead to more services 


for you and your local association. 


a 
Due NEA is where you are because you want it 
that way, and because, when you belong to the NEA, 
you are the NEA. + + 





Through WCOTP 


Teachers Work on International Problems 


EPRESENTING over 
lion teachers in sixty-eight 
countries—from Japan to 

Ghana, from Turkey to the Carib- 

bean—332 educators met at the an- 

nual assembly of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 

Teaching Profession in Amsterdam 

the first week of August. Theme of 

the meeting and for earlier re- 
gional meetings at Kuala Lumpur 
and Kampala for Asian and African 
associations respectively: “Child 
Health and the School.” 


three mil- 


Ix opening the Amsterdam meet- 
ing, Sir Ronald Gould, president 
of wcortp, said, “Health like peace 
is indivisible. For’ what do 
we mean by health? Not merely 
the absence of disease, it is the 
ability to do things.” Sir Ronald, 
who is also general secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers of 
England and Wales, posed a real 
challenge to the delegates by de- 
fining as the fundamental purpose 
of education “not just to make a 
living, . . . but to enable life to be 
lived more fully.” 

The acceptance of this definition 
made child health a central concern 
in every educational program. Both 
regular discussion groups and the 
informal gatherings of delegates 
who often clustered together over 
cups of excellent Dutch coffee 
developed ideas for dealing with 
the problems raised by the confer- 
ence theme. 

As the conference progressed, it 
became clear that systematic in- 
struction in the schools about 
health, particularly in the elemen- 
tary schools, one way that 
teachers could help bridge the gap 
between what doctors know 
what people do. 


was 


and 


Miss Kline, on leave from her position 
as head of the Social-Studies Depart- 
ment, Waukesha (Wisconsin) High 
School, is 1960-61 president of the NEA. 
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Yours in Good Health, a film 
made by the United Nations in co- 
operation with the NEA, was pre- 
sented during the conference, and 
a copy was donated to each delega- 
tion for later use. The film showed 
how school-health activities in var- 
ious countries are being carried for- 
ward by UNESCO, WHO, FAO, and 
UNICEF and indicated to delegates 
how their associations could co- 
operate with health programs of 
the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. 

In addition to the sessions de- 
voted to health, there were meet- 
ings of specialized committees of 
of wcotp on: Education for Handi- 
capped Children; Educational Jour- 
nalism; Rural Education; Tech- 
nical and Vocational Education. 
Two international members, the 
International Council on Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
and the International Council on 
Education for Teaching, also met 
preceding the Assembly. 

A high light of the convention 
was the acceptance, as‘:new mem- 
bers, of eleven national organiza- 
tions from nine countries: Ber- 
muda, Brunei, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Panama, Republic of the Congo, 
Somalia, and Southern Rhodesia. 

In his report to the Assembly 
NEA’s executive secretary, William 
G. Carr, who is also secretary gen- 
eral of wcotTr, summarized the 
drawing power of the confedera- 
tion for teachers all over the world, 
saying that its growth “has been 
marked by wider geographical rep- 
resentation, increased international 
activity, and further development 
of special services in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America.” 

Dr. Carr also discussed before the 


Assembly “Education for Responsi- 
bility,” the theme for next year’s 
Assembly, to be held in New Delhi. 

The USS. contingent, made up of 
thirty-seven delegates, eighteen ad- 
ditional representatives, and seven 
observers, represented a cross sec- 
tion of the teaching profession in 
this country. 

The delegation was led by the 
immediate past president of NEA— 
W. W. Eshelman. 


As many JOURNAL readers know, 
the NEA has been active in wcoTp 
since it was founded in Copenhag- 
en in 1952. 

At that time a group known as 
the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, which was 
founded at a conference called by 
the NEA [see page 49] became wcorp 
when it joined forces with the In- 
ternational Federation of Teacher’s 
Associations (IFTA) and the Inter- 
national Federation of Secondary 
Teachers (FIPESO). IFTA and FIPESO 
still carry on their own programs 
although they are constituent mem- 
bers of wcotp. Both organizations 
are mainly made up of Europeans, 
the former, of primary-school teach- 
ers. 

National education associations 
may join wcotp directly or through 
affiliation with IFTA or FIPEsO. At 
present, associations are entitled to 
one delegate for every 5000 mem- 
bers, with a maximum of fifty dele- 
gates. Voting strength is calculated 
by a rather complex formula. 

Organizations eligible for associ- 
ate membership are regional or 
local teachers associations; any uni- 
versity, college, or institution of 
higher learning; and any society for 
the scientific study of educational 
problems or for the improvement 
of the teaching profession. Indi- 
viduals may become members only 
through their organization. How- 
ever, many individuals carry sub- 


AT 





Sir Ronald Gould, WCOTP. president, addressed the Amsterdam 
meeting on the subject of child health. On his right is Vice-Presi- 
dent S. Natarajan; on his left, Secretary General William G. Carr. 


NEA Immediate Past President W. W. Eshelman (in light suit) led 
the American delegation at the meeting. On his right are Paul Smith, 
secretary, NEA International Relations Committee; and Miss Kline, 


scriptions to wcoTp publications. 
In 1959, constitutional provisions 
were made so that international 
organizations which specialize in 
the field of education may become 
members. 


Aa the close of the Amsterdam 
Assembly, wcorre had 116 member 


organizations in sixty-eight coun- 
tries. 

It is financed through member- 
ship <lues assessed at the rate of 
two cents a member and through 
grants from interested foundations, 
subscriptions and sales, and con- 
tracts with UNESCO. 

Each year a theme of interest has 
been selected for study and dis- 
cussion: 


Oxford 
Co-operat ion 


1953 —Parent- Teacher 


48 


Oslo 1954—Education for Teach- 
ing 

Istanbul 1955—Status of 
Teaching Profession 

Manila 1956—The Teacher and 
the Well-Being of Society 

Frankfort 1957—The Shortage of 
Teachers: Causes and Remedies 

Rome 1958—Public Support for 
Education 

Washington, D.C., 1959—Teach- 
ing Mutual Appreciation of East- 
ern and Western Cultural Values. 

The resolutions passed by the 
various assemblies of the confedera- 
tion reflect the educational con- 
cerns of wcotp and give an over- 
view of the policies of the organiza- 
tion. An analysis of the resolutions 
shows that the following major 
areas have been discussed in some 
detail: 


the 


1. Educational Philosophy. A 
series of resolutions emphasize that: 
(a) “Education is a fundamental 
right of every child. It is the re- 
sponsibility of every government 
and must be made available with- 
out discrimination because of race, 
sex, or creed. (b) Teachers are a 
strong and potent force in the 
shaping of society’s well-being and 
have responsibility for their own 
professional competence, for the 
education of their students, 
the future of education and 
profession of teaching.” 

2. Educational Materials, Tech- 
niques, and Curriculum. Although 
teaching materials had been, dis- 
cussed frequently, it was not until 
1958 that wcorTp “The 
teaching should have 
freedom in such matters as teaching 
methods, choice 
books and should 
ingly responsible for 
curriculum and _ for 
standards in education.” 


and 
the 


resolved: 
profession 
and use of text 
be increas 
developing 
setting up 

3. Professional Development and 
Welfare of Teachers. Many resolu- 
tions have emerged in this area. 
Delegates have dealt with the re- 
sponsibilities of a teacher, the deter- 
mination of standards, the educa- 
tion and status of teachers, admis- 
sion to the profession, as well as 
the place of professional organiza- 
tions, salaries, increments, and re- 
tirement. 

4. Professional Organization. As- 
sembly resolutions on the responsi- 
bilities of professional organiza- 
tions have also been passed. In 
1955, 1956, and 1958, member or- 
ganizations were urged to make 
more effective use of modern means 
of communication in order to create 
understanding and publicize pro- 
fessional opinion on educational 
problems. 

They were also urged to secure 
full civic freedom for teachers, to 
explore possibilities for  inter- 
change of teachers, to play a greate1 
part in determining the standards 
for the profession and for the train- 
ing of teachers, to encourage their 
teacher members to make greater 
use of UNESCO materials for inter- 
cultural appreciation, and to co- 
operate with other national associa- 
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tions in the work of the confedera- 
tion. 

i. International Relations. 
wcotp has been effective in arous- 
ing public opinion when profes- 
sional action is needed. To give 
only two examples out of many— 
in 1953, its executive committee ex- 
plored ways and means to assist 
teachers and educational institu- 
tions in Korea. In 1959, the com- 
mittee considered a report on the 
problem of refugee teachers from 
East Germany. 


Nea’s active interest in inter- 
national affairs is no recent devel- 
opment. Its records reveal that in 
1865 the Association resolved that 
“a committee be appointed to cor- 
respond with leading 
throughout the world... 
feasibility of calling a 
Educational Convention.” 


educators 
upon the 
World’s 


As the years moved by, the NEA 
reafhirmed this interest in various 
resolutions ranging from the prepa- 
ration of education exhibits for a 
succession of world fairs to the ex- 
tension of common schools to the 
Philippines, Cuba, and Puerto 
Rico when they came under U. S. 
influence. 
In 1923, San Francisco provided 
an exciting back- 
drop for an ex- 
citing event—the 
first World Con- 
ference on Edu- 
cation, which 
sponsored 
by the NEA, and 
which created 
the World Fed- 
eration of Edu- 
Associa- 

tions. Augustus 
Thomas, then chairman of the NEA 
Committee on 


was 


Dr. Thomas cation 


Foreign Relations 
(now International Relations) be- 
came the first WFEA president. 
Inspired by the vision of what 
the Federation might accomplish 
by whittling down provincialism 
and prejudice, he stated his belief 
that “Ignorance causes misunder- 
standings. Misunderstandings cause 
hatreds and hatreds cause war. Wat 
therefore 
problem.” 


becomes an intellectual 
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Editorial cartoon titled “Light of 
the World,” which appeared in the 
San Francisco Chronicle in 1923. 


Reading James Hosic’s report of 
the conference in the September 
1923 NEA JOURNAL, one senses the 
electric excitement that crackled in 
the air as representatives of more 
than forty countries gathered on 
June 28 in San Francisco’s Hall of 
Native Sons. 

“The hall,” said Hosic, “was 
ablaze with the flags of all nations 
and crowded to suffocation. ... The 
thrill was there unmistakably. No 
one who was so fortunate as to be 
present will ever forget it. The as- 
sembling of many and na- 
tionalities in the interest of the 
common welfare, of which altruists 
had dreamed, was a living reality.” 

After San Francisco, wFEA held 
biennial 
Geneva, 


races 


meetings in Edinburgh, 
Denver, Dublin, Oxford, 
Tokyo. World War II forced 
suspension of its activities, and it 
was never revived as such. How- 
ever, in 1946 the NEA sponsored 
an international conference at En- 
dicott, New York. Here, representa- 
tives of thirty-eight national teach- 
ers association formed worp, which, 


and 


as I mentioned earlier, became the 
present WCOTP in 1952. 


Ix addition to active participa- 
tion in these successive organiza- 
tions of teacher's, NEA has worked 
both jointly and on its own to pro- 
mote international understanding 
and friendship. 

After the establishment of the 
United Nations in 1945, it intensi- 
fied its efforts (in co-operation with 
various UN agencies) to inform 
teachers about curriculum mate- 
rials dealing with international af- 
fairs. In 1945, at San Francisco and 
London respectively, NEA was rep- 
resented in the drafting of the 
educational provisions of the UN 
Charter and of the UNEsco Consti- 
tution. Among the recent activities 
of its Committee on International 
Relations has been the issuance of 
publications such as Other Lands, 
Other People {192p. $1. Order from 
NEA]. 

The Overseas Teachers Fund, 
created by NEA in 1947, brought 
assistance to teachers in war-torn 
lands. Aid went out to teachers in 
more than twenty countries and 
continues in 1960 to express 
the sympathetic understanding of 
American teachers in their efforts 
to help their colleagues abroad. 
Most recent evidence was the $2500 
sent to Chilean teachers after the 
earthquakes this year. 


rr 
[rot BLED as the times may be, 
with the nerve fibers of diplomacy 


drawn taut and thin on the bow 
of tension, the NEA will continue 
in its faith that education and edu- 
cational co-operation among the 
countries of the world can play an 
important part in the search for 
lasting peace. 

7 For 


WCOTP, 


— <—e 


more details about 
write the NEA Commit- 
tee on International Relations; fon 
wooTtpe publications, write WwcoTP, 
1227 16th St. N.W. Washington 6, 
DC. 


The streamlining of dues-processing continues. The NEA is 
now equipped to supply prompt service of the JOURNAL. 
Enroll early and urge your dues collector to forward the 
enrollments without delay through established channels. 





TODAY’S-TEACHER SERIES 


Madge Brown 


Rural Teacher 


ANNA MARY MURPHY 


With those words the farmer nudged his shy 
six-year-old son through the door of the one- 
room school. 
tae 3 father hadn’t reckoned on Madge 
Brown—‘‘Miss Madge Brown” to a generation of boys 
and girls in rural schools of Morris County, Kansas. 
Sure, he had heard of Madge Brown’s Shows—‘‘the 
biggest little shows on earth,” some papers call them. 
These annual variety shows had earned her pupils 
two invitations from the Kansas legislature and one 
from the State Fair, as well as radio and TV spots. 
But the father had this additional piece of knowl- 
edge: His son had not spoken above a whisper in pub- 
lic since being narrowly spared by a lightning bolt. 
Several months later, the farmer and his wife were 
in the audience when a six-year-old emcee announced 
with stentorian “The first number is a 
Spanish fan-dango.”” They turned to each other with 
a delighted smile. Madge Brown had done it again. 


_ [wi one boy you'll never get on the stage.” 


young 


clearness: 


ry 

fin thing the farmer hadn’t realized was that 
“can’t” and “neve 
tor grammatl 


are words Miss Madge reserves 
tales. “Where there is 
to reach him, then to teach 
him.” She believes this with a surety bred of success 
during more than two decades in one- and two-room 


lessons and fairy 


a child, there is a way 


schools of her native county. 

Vibrant, red-headed Madge was but sixteen when 
the depression ended her college dream. A fine student 
at Wilsey High School, her vivid imagination had 
lifted her to flights of writing, but she didn’t know 
what she wanted to do—‘‘just something great.” 





Miss Murphy is managing editor of the Kansas Teacher, and 
director of publications, Kansas State Teachers Association. 


50 


Kansas State Teachers Collezre Photo 


Since her high school offered normal training, she 
decided teaching met this specification. She had 
taught before—thirteen piano pupils by the time she 
was thirteen. 

Because her teaching preparation was limited, the 
teen-age teacher had to draw heavily on her creative 
talents for music, dramatics, writing, even athletics. 
Madge Brown’s Shows are not primarily for entertain- 
ment—though thousands have applauded their pro 
fessional touch. Neither are they to raise money- 
though the proceeds gave Madge the finest audio 
visual equipment in the area and the first in a 
one-room school. The shows, like her other techniques, 
are painless teaching and guidance situations. 

A slow reader’s decisive call of a close play at second 
base once gave Madge the key to removing his reading 
block. By spurring his interest in umpiring, she got 
him to read and study the baseball rule book, then 
the basketball rule book. Another child, a plump 
girl who always joined the four-part harmony two 
counts late, was turned into the hit of the show. Her 
inability used as a 


was comic ability. The girl's 


personality bloomed. The examples go on and on. 


. 

‘te meet people and new challenges, Miss Madge 
moved to new often in her first years. She 
decided, and still believes, that teaching is “sort of 
like playing the piano.” She plays “by ear” and 
teaches “by heart.” 

After five years in one-room schools, she married 
Harry Brown, a farmer northwest of Wilsey. They 
now have two children, a son, Bobby, and a daughter, 
Mary. Mary was only four months old when 
a desperate call came from a nearby district which 


schools 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Edna Griffin 


Big-City Teacher 


the Philadelphia Teachers Association— 

wrote to her association members: “As we wish 

‘good will to men’ we give of our love, we strengthen 

our spirit, we strive more earnestly to touch the heart 
of each child we meet.” 

Without realizing it, in those words Edna Griffin 
was describing herself: She has been touching the 
hearts of elementary-school children for many years. 

Teaching at Harrison School, an old building just 
off busy Girard Avenue in Philadelphia, Edna has 
been working to bring love and understanding to 
city children who sometimes have known little love 
and understanding elsewhere. 

Boys from homes where there has been no father 
for years, girls who have lived in tenements where 
one bathroom serves for ten 


ast December, Edna W. Griffin—then president 
| of 
d 


families, children who 
have not had the advantages of enough food and 
enough clothing—these have often been the occupants 
of seats in her classroom. And, out of these children, 
she has built students who have presented operatic 
selections in school assemblies, students who have 
acted in plays they have written themselves, students 
who have gone on to secondary schools and who have 
come back to say ‘““Thank you” to Edna Griffin. 

In the classroom, Edna reaches toward each child, 
gives each the feeling that he is important. She moves 
carefully and economically, making each act, each 
suggestion to the children, a part of their learning 
experience. 

“She has refused to recognize the commonly held 
opinion that certain children with culturally deprived 
backgrounds cannot achieve,” says Gerald Amonitti, 








Miss Matthews is associate editor of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 
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George Bond Photo 


Harrison principal. “She has a complete understand- 
ing of the children of this community.” 


Thus year, Edna’s experience in working with cul- 
turally deprived children is being put to particular 
use in the Philadelphia phase of a special project of 
the Ford Foundation, the Great Cities School Im- 
provement Program. With other teachers who have 
had similar experience, Edna is serving as a teache 
aide at Harrison and three other local schools. 

“The goal of the project,” Edna says, “is to pro- 
duce a curriculum for our schools which will enrich 
the cultural development of children with limited 
backgrounds. This is something I've always been in 
terested in, and I’m finding it fascinating.” 

Last year, at Harrison School, Edna was in charge 
of reading-adjustment classes. There again her spe- 
cial ability to work sympathetically with less capable 
students paid off in better education for Harrison's 
pupils. “It was not an easy 


job,” says Principal 
Amonitti. 


“In some cases, she was teaching children 
a language foreign to them—English. They came from 
homes where conversation just didn’t take place, and 
she had to draw out each one of them.” 

Edna’s interest in helping students does not end 
in the classroom. She works through many city or- 
ganizations that are fighting for educational advances. 

She is a charter member of the Philadelphia Stu- 
dent Welfare Council, a group which gives financial 
aid to needy Philadelphia high-school and college stu- 
dents. “We could only offer them lunch money and 
carfare at first,” Edna Griffin “but now we've 
grown—we have been able to raise funds to give schol- 
arships to a number of boys and girls.” 


says, 


(Continued on next page) 





MADGE BROWN 


(Continued from page 50) 


had lost its teacher. Grandmother came to the rescue 
as baby sitter; Madge went back to teaching. 
In a quarter century, Miss Madge has taught in 
nine rural one- and two-room 
This past 


schools. 
summer she drove forty-five miles to 
Emporia early each morning to finish work on her 
B.S. degree in education at Kansas State Teachers 
College.. Because not an hour's credit was earned in 
regular term classes, Madge’s degree represents many 
years of evening and summer courses. During these 
years she also helped her younger sister and only 
brother get some college background. 

College officials have been amazed by Madge. 
Clifton B. Huff, head of the Department of Rural 
Education at Emporia, said: “I have never observed a 
teacher in a small school who is her equal.” 

During her years of teaching, Madge has seen the 
number of one- and two-room rural schools become 
fewer and fewer. She recalls that as a teen-ager she felt 
sorry for country school pupils. But today she muses: 
“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could combine the 
advantages of the rural and the city school?” 

She laughs at those who think nongraded classes 
are something new. With no grade lines to fret about, 
she has long grouped by ability and progress. Her 
pride has been “in knowing my pupils are ready for 
high school”—a readiness proved by the number of 
her former pupils who have been salutatorians and 
valedictorians of their high-school] classes. 

“Teaching is correlation and integration,” she says 
in recently gained educator’s jargon. She has never felt 
the need to, as she says, “kowtow to advance lesson 
planning.” She uses books as “guides” and turns to her 
manual only “to be sure all the ground has been cov- 
ered.” She has reveled in the chance to “pick up” a 
child where she left him in the spring, not waste weeks 
getting to know him. 


Bossy, now 17, and Mary, 15, have both been 
Madge’s pupils at one time or another. And both 
have expressed an interest in entering the field of 


education. Bobby recently told his mother he would 


like to teach a few years and then become a school 
principal. “I have never made their decisions for 
them,” says Madge, “but I was thrilled when Bobby 
told me that.” 

Madge’s family has always taken an interest in edu- 
cation. Her Margaret Goldsmith, teaches 
grades one through four at the Delevan School where 
Madge taught grades five through eight for four years. 
Mr. Goldsmith, Madge’s brother-in-law, teaches at 
nearby Wilsey High School. Madge’s mother, who is 
now dead, was 


sister, 


also a Kansas school teacher, and 
Madge’s husband has served for years on their local 
district school board. 

Madge has been a member of the Morris County 
Education Association, the Kansas State Teachers As- 


(Continued on next page, column ] 
Ss 


EDNA GRIFFIN 


(Continued from previous page) 


Edna is also an active member of the Philadelphia 
Fellowship Commission, an organization made up of 
representatives from community groups. The commis- 
sion’s goal is the betterment of human relationships 
in the Greater Philadelphia area. 

Alpha Kappa Alpha and the American Association 
of University Women are other groups to which Edna 
devotes time. And in her church—she is a Presbyterian 
—Edna has given considerable time to a project to 
help offset juvenile delinquency. 


Ware she can find time between her more serious 
school and community activities, Edna indulges in 
one of her favorite hobbies—creating, modeling, and 
wearing fashionable clothing. She began this hobby 
as a fashion show commentator for a church group 
years ago. Soon she found herself directing shows and 
modeling evening clothes, tailored outfits, and hats 
for a number of groups in Philadelphia. 

This summer Edna and her husband, Bill, were 
able to make two trips they have been looking forward 
to for many years. First they went from Los Angeles, 
where they were both delegates to the NEA conven- 
tion, on to Hawaii. Bill is an upper-elementary teach- 
er at Childs School in Philadelphia and is a forme: 
physical-education director in the Philadelphia 
Y.M.C.A. and at Johnson C. Smith University in North 
Carolina. 

Bill’s long-time interest in sports and Edna’s love 
of the theater led them to take the second trip— 
to Europe to see the Olympic Games at Rome and the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

Edna, her husband, and Bill’s father, live in a 
modest brick house in West Philadelphia. In recent 
years they have shared their home with a 
from Ghana, who is attending Drexel 
Technology in Philadelphia. 

Edna received her bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and her master’s in educa- 
tion from Columbia University. She has also done 
graduate work at Penn’s School of Psychology. 


student 
Institute of 


Bona Griffin's major out-of-school activity is her 
work with her professional associations: The Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association, the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, and NEA. 

“When I began teaching,” she explains, “my first 
principal told me if I was going to teach I should be- 
come an association member. I have been a member of! 
local, state, and national organizations since my first 
pay day.” Today Edna is a life member of NEA and 
is a member of the PSEA Commission on Ethics, 
Rights, and Competence. 

The Philadelphia Teachers Association has received 
much of Edna’s time and devotion. She has served 
the association as representative to state and NEA 
conventions, as recording secretary (for three years) , 
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(Continued on column 2) 


next page. 
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MADGE BROWN 


(Continued from previous page) 


sociation, and NEA since the first year she began teach- 
ing. 

In addition to being a teacher, show producer, 
wife, and mother, Madge Brown is a member of the 
Christian Church in Wilsey and has been a Sunday- 
school teacher in the past. Music is a part of Madge’s 
life outside of the classroom, too; she has played piano 
for numerous groups throughout the county. 


Mass Madge, lithe and attractive, is realizing an- 
other ambition this fall—to teach in a “city” school. 
She has had chances before, “but I wanted to get my 
degree first.” 

Her new assignment is a familiar one—teaching a 
combination primary The “city” is Council 
Grove, historic town on the old Santa Fe Trail, popu- 
lation 2722. As she approached the opening of school, 
Madge Brown was as eager as a beginner. 

“I’ve never taught two years the same in my life,” 
she said. “If I see myself doing it, I will say ‘Madge, 
get out, ‘leave teaching.’ 


class. 


Things are sure to be buzzing this year along the 
Santa Fe Trail. 4 + 


_—_— — 


EDNA GRIFFIN 


(Continued from previous page) 


as second vice-president (for three years), and as 
president (from May 1957 to May this year) . Present- 
ly, she is corresponding secretary of the association. 
At the end of Edna’s term as association president, 
Cathleen Champlin, herself a past president of both 
PSEA and the Philadelphia association, presented the 
past president’s key to Edna Griffin. Her commenda- 
tion at the presentation is a fitting summary of the | 
feelings of the teachers who have worked with Edna. 
“Integrity, sincerity, and fidelity are the requisites 
of an officer of any association,” Miss Champlin said. 
“Edna has consistently proven through the years that 
she possesses these qualifications in abundance. 
“Her ability to analyze situations, to solve prob- 
lems, and above all else her warm understanding of 
people, her pride in the teaching profession, and 
her devotion to it, all bespeak the leadership quali- 
ties of Edna Griffin and are the intangible foundation 
of the respect she deserves and has received from her 
colleagues. 
“Wear this key in good health always, secure in 
the knowledge of our deep admiration and warm affec- 


tion.” ‘a ab 


_—_ — 


100 Years of Progress in the Utah Education Association 


Tue faded pages of the Deseret 1860, 
News of October 31, 1860, show a_ the 


1892, or 


1960, 
organization 


the aims of 
have remained 


membership in NEA as has Utah. 
Over the years, UEA has also 


news item about an organization 
just formed by a handful of dedi- 
cated teachers who wanted to im- 
prove the quality of the services 
they were rendering to the boys and 
girls in the Territory of Deseret, 
then litthe more than a wilderness. 

These teachers, led by Orson 
Pratt, were already doing their in- 
dividual best, but felt they could 
be more effective by joining togeth- 
er to share ideas, inspire each other 
with lectures, exchange stimulating 
criticisms of their work, and add to 
their knowledge through study. 

They also proposed to improve 
themselves by tapping the knowl- 
edge in other areas through corre- 
spondence with similar groups in 
other parts of the country. 

From this small but hopeful be- 
ginning, thirty-two years later came 
the Utah Education Association, 
which this year has been celebrat- 
ing the one hundredth anniversary 
of the first professional organiza- 
tion of its teachers. 

Examined in any year, whether 
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constant—to improve education and 
to improve the conditions under 
which educators work. 

Since Pratt and his colleagues 
joined their strengths, a proud 
and impressive history of school 
achievement has been written in 
Utah. UEA has been closely iden- 
tified with every major effort to 
improve education—in the various 
localities within the state, in the 
state as a whole, and in the nation. 
The story is too long to review 
here, but it has recently been com- 
piled into a history by J. C. Moffitt, 
superintendent of Provo City 
schools and a past UEA president. 

That the influence and contri- 
bution of UEA has not been con- 
fined to the state is reflected in the 
support which it has been able to 
give to the profession at the na- 
tional level through the NEA. For 
many years, Utah has had an en- 
viable record of NEA membership. 
For example, no other state in the 
Union has this year enrolled as 
high a percentage of its potential 


contributed significantly to NEA 
commissions and committees. 

We began our centennial year 
on February 3, with Andrew D. 
Holt, president of the University 
of Tennessee and a past president 
of NEA, as keynote speaker at a 
banquet in Salt Lake City. Local 
associations held simultaneous cel- 
ebrations, and we climaxed the 
anniversary observance at the an- 
nual UEA convention this fall. 

It is appropriate that we study 
the past during our centennial year, 
but we are conscious that the past 
is valuable only if it becomes a 
prologue to a brighter future. VEA 
is committed to the task of doing 
its share in making that brighter 
future a reality. 

—JOHN C. EVANS, JR., and ALLAN 
M. west. Mr. Evans is a mem- 
ber of the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. West is executive secre- 
tary of the Utah Education Asso- 
ciation and first vice-president of 
NEA’s National School Public Re- 
lations Association. + + 
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How To Facilitate L 


|. THOUGH a most complex set of 

processes occur in the learn- 

ing matrix, it is not necessary 
to await major breakthroughs to 
improve the quality of learning. 
The learning experiences offered 
our children could become in- 
finitely more valuable through the 
full understanding and exploita- 
tion of a few selected proven facts. 
Fortunately, a wealth of sound 
concepts that explain growth, de- 
velopment, behavior, and learning 
is available. 


_ 


Every human being possesses a 
basic urge to grow. Every human 


H. GERTHON MORGAN 


being has an inborn drive to be- 
come more of himself, to become 
a fuller self. 

Research tells us that this urge 
can be nurtured by providing 
warm, supporting, and valuing re- 
lationships; by supplying appro- 
priate conditions and materials, de- 
mands and expectations; and by 
offering wholesome experiences 
with careful consideration of con- 
tent, timing, enrichment, life-re- 
latedness, and sequence. 


Children probably learn more from each othe 


than adults 


can ever hope to 


teach them. 


Max Tharpe Photo 


earn ing 


Sometimes, however, educators 
are so busy doing things to and 
for children that they fail to see 
the urge to grow. Sometimes, the 
adult demands on children 
such that the urge to 
smothered. 

Sometimes, the urge to grow 
becomes deeply buried under layer 
after layer of psychological prob- 
lems. Sometimes it remains hidden 
behind very elaborate defense 
fronts denying its existence. But 
therapists tell us that even in the 
most difficult cases, the urge to 
grow is still present and is only 
awaiting appropriate 
for its release. 

Particularly in promoting intel- 
lectual development, — significant 
persons in a child’s life must utilize 
this urge to this drive to 
satisfy curiosity, this striving fon 
exploration, this force to create, 
this push to extend oneself. For 
this is the basic motivational force 
for learning. It is the thrust fon 
the discovery and exploration of 
one’s world; the development of 
creativity in one’s world; the estab- 
lishment of relationships within 
one’s world; and the derivation of 
ideas, concepts, and 
through interactions 
world. 


are 
grow is 


conditions 


grow, 


meanings 


within one’s 


Learning is a most natural 
thing. Learning is as normal and 
reasonable as eating and sleeping. 
Normal healthy children are going 
to learn to sit up, stand alone, 
walk, speak, relate to each other, 
and accomplish a host of other 
learning tasks. No 
them. 

But educators for 
get that as the brain and nervous 
system mature, different levels of 
complexity emerge and that this 
elaboration is going to be used in 


one can stop 


sometimes 


Dr. Morgan is director, Institute for 
Child Study, University of Maryland, 
College Park. He has taught in the 
Parker District School, Greenville, S.C. 
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effecting new mental patterns. And 
no one can stop this! 


All children want to learn. They 
are curious, they are eager to ex- 
plore, they want to know. They 
are willing to work very hard to 
learn. But they want to learn those 
things that hold personal signifi- 
cance for them. 

The unique patterning of moti- 
vation within the individual causes 
him to bring significance to the 
learning opportunity and to invest 
himself in the experience offered. 
Every learner says, “Here I am. 
I am eager and ready to lewén, but 
what you have to offer must be 
related to me, where I am, what I 
am, my interests, my growth, and 
mv direction toward the 
what I hope to become.” 


future— 


When this personal significance 
is present, people are motivated to 
learn, and the learning experience 
and situation change in nature. In 
such a traditional edu- 
cational practices—grades, rewards, 
punishments, assignments, home- 
work—may not be at all necessary. 
The learner not only has a larger 
share in identifying his own areas 
of curiosity and interests, he helps 
define the ways by which he can 
learn best and by 


situation, 


which he can 
solve his own problems. The most 
significant cues for learning will 
then come from the learner. 


Children cannot be taught. But 
fortunately, they can learn. Ex- 
perience enters the self on a selec- 
tive basis. It is interpreted, organ- 
ized, and integrated uniquely by 
each person. Therefore, learning 
is personal and private. Perhaps 
one cannot teach directly anything 
that matters. Formal teaching may 
well block wholesome develop- 
mental learning. It may result in 
the development of faulty mental 
processes, temporary 
and poor recall. 

It is time to think of schools as 
places that are right for learning, 
not for teaching. It is time to see 
teachers, not as teachers, but as 
learners. It is time for educators in 
particular to become students of 
how children learn, to become 
busy seeking learning situations of 


learnings, 
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richness, balance, variety, and con- 
tinuity. 

When teachers focus their efforts 
in this direction, they will no 
longer be teachers; they will be- 
come facilitators of learning. 


Children can learn in groups. 
But much needs to be done to im- 
prove the quality of group learn- 
ing. What is known about group 
learning at this time indicates that 
the learning will be greatly en- 
hanced when the differences in the 
group are known, understood, ac- 
cepted, and utilized by both learn- 
ers and teachers. 

There is,a growing pressure in 
our culture to limit a child’s learn- 
ing experiences to teacher instruc- 
tion only; this is primarily true in 
academic the curriculum. 
A child’s access to learning from 
other children and to other areas 
of significant insights — problem- 
solving, ways of handling emotion, 
acceptance of self and 
thus threatened. 

These areas of learning, as well 
as the more traditional academic 
areas, are essential for the develop- 
ment of effective and responsible 
individuals for our society. 

There are fundamental values 
in learning through group situa- 
tions. Children probably learn 
more from each other than adults 
can ever hope to teach them. Cul- 
tural anthropologists are predict- 
ing that the amount and nature of 
children’s learnings from each 
other will increase. The rate of 
cultural change is increasing so 
rapidly that children can no longer 
seek as many effective patterns of 
behavior from adults. Instead, they 
must turn to each other in work- 
ing out effective 
patterns of action. 


areas of 


others—is 


and satisfying 

The past experiences and emo- 
tional history of the individual 
learner are important considera- 
tions, but equally important are 
the present situation in which the 
learner finds himself and his op- 
portunity for relating to others. 
Children learn about themselves 


RESEARCH SAYS... 


through interaction with each 
other. 

The self develops through this 
interaction. The quality of the 
resulting self depends on_ the 
quality of this interaction. And 
the learnings are greatly enhanced 
by the, belongingness felt within 
the group.‘ The human being al- 
ways does his best work when he 
feels good about his fellow man. 

Yet, placing children together 
in a class, especially a large one, 
does not make a group, nor does it 
ensure wholesome learning. Much 
remains to be discovered about 
how to make the most of group 
learning situations. 


There are factors in the life of 
every individual that interfere 
with learning. Some of these fac- 
tors may involve problems of 
physical immaturity, low energy, 
social pressures, lack of 
and the like. 

Others involve learning expecta- 
tions and demands that are in dis- 
agreement with the learner’s self- 
concept. Still others involve emo- 
tional conditions that cause the 
individual to build defenses to pre- 
vent learning and to outwit learn- 
ing demands. At times, then, the 
student may only learn how to 
build stronger and more effective 
defenses that shut out possible 
rich experiences for further self- 
development. 

This need 
while factors 
interfere with 
in education, 


affection, 


the case, for 
always exist that 
learning, research 
psychology, and 
psychiatry is demonstrating very 
clearly that effective measures can 
be taken to neutralize and offset 
these factors. These measures in- 
clude fully accepting the child, 
modifying our expectations of him, 
removing any threat he may 
in the classroom. 


not be 


feel 


Our culture is interested in 
making the most of its human re- 
sources. At the moment, it is espe- 
cially interested in developing the 
intellectual resources of its indi- 
viduals. Our effectiveness in this 
venture can be revolutionized by 
using what is now known about 
learning. ++ 
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NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 


Tu following publications of 1960 
may be ordered from the NEA or its 
departments, as indicated, 1201 16th 
St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
lots of the 
item and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 


count on quantity same 
10 or 
For a listing of more than 
1000 NEA publications, request a free 


copy of the 1960 NEA publications list. 


more, 20%. 


Administration 


Current Administrative Problems in 
Athletics, Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 197p. S3 
Health, 
Recreation. 


Assn. for 
and 
AAHPER. 
Noon-Hour Procedures in Elemen- 
tary Schools. ERS Circular No. 6, 1960. 
Plans of freeing 


elementary-school teachers from super- 


American Physical 
Education, Order 


from 


33 school systems fo1 


visory duties during noon hour. I7p. 
Order from NEA. 

The Principal's Office. Oct. 1960 Na- 
tional Elementary Principal. Describes 
the principal’s office, emphasizing its 
physical features and the educational 
services which it can provide for teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents. 80p. 75é. 
Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 

Profile of the School Superintend- 
ent. General purpose, to expand range 


T5¢ 


of information about superintendents; 
specific purpose, to describe career 
lines of school superintendents. 126p. 
$l. Published by the 
of School and 
Research Division. Order from AASA 

Teacher-Aides: Current Practices 
and Experiments. ERS Circular No. 5, 
1960. Plans involving use of teacher- 
1ides in 39 


American 
Administrators 


Assn. 
NEA 


school systems: informa- 


tion on types of aides, recruitment, 
duties, and pay. 3lp. 75¢. Order from 
NEA 

Year-Round School. Problems and 
possibilities inherent in an all-year ed- 
ucational program. 30p. $1. AASA. 

Your AASA in 1959-60. Official re- 
port for 1959-60, including a record of 
the annual conference. 276p. $3. AASA. 


Academically Talented 


Modern Foreign Languages and the 
Academically Talented Student. A rec- 
ommended program of teaching mod- 


ern foreign languages to young people 
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—with emphasis on those who are aca- 
demically talented. 89p. $1. Project on 
the Academically Talented 
Order from NEA. 

Social Studies for the Academically 
Talented Student by Milton M. Klein. 
Development of 


Student. 


a pattern of content 
and suggested methodology for a social- 
studies program for the academically 
talented. 84p. Sl. Project for the Aca- 
demically Talented Student. Order 
from NEA. 


Audio-Visual 


Teaching Machines: An Annotated 
Bibliography. Special supplement AV 
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Communication Review. 80p. $1.50. 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Or- 
der from NEA. 

Teaching Machines and Programmed 
Learning: A Source Book. Brings to- 
gether basic publications of all the 
leaders in the development of teaching 
machines and_ teaching-machine 
gramming. 736p. $7.50. DAVI. 
NEA. 


pre )- 
Order 
from 


Classroom Teachers 


Capitalize on Your Talents with a 
Hilda Maehling Fellowship. Tells how 
to apply for a Hilda Maehling fellow- 


(Continued on page 66) 


$$, 


Inside NEA Publications 


a 

1 HERE are few writers today who 
will not, if given a chance, quote 
old and familiar authorities with 
abandon. It makes the writer ap- 
pear learned, and, besides, some- 
one else has probably said it bet- 
ter anyhow. 

With this grand old rule of 
thumb in mind, I recently turned 
to Webster for a definition of the 
word “publication.” The diction- 
ary offers a simple statement that 
publication is “public notification.” 

It would then seem logical that 
a book or pamphlet printed for a 
certain audience isn’t really pub- 
lished until that audience has been 
properly notified of the publica- 
tions existence. 

Probably the world’s largest pub- 
lisher of professional educational 
materials, the NEA faces no sim- 
ple or easy task in trying to notify 
its public about what is available. 

To realize the scope of this prob- 
lem, all one need do is to pick up 
a copy of the current NEA pub- 


lications list. [See Sept. JOURNAL, 
p. 33-64] 

This thirty-two page document 
begins with information about the 
Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Ed- 
ucation, and ends with a pam- 
phlet titled, Expanding Leader- 
ship Responsibilities of Women. 

In between are over a thousand 
other books, pamphlets, periodi 
cals, and films on every i 
able subject in education. 

Now, how do you match up all 
these publications with a million 
assorted teachers whose problems 
range from playground squabbles 
to curriculum research? 

Through conferences, exhibits, 
and the news media, the NEA, with 
limited resources for promotion, 
does everything it can to make pub- 
lications known. After that it is 
up to the teachers of Amercia to 
do the final matching. 

—JACKIE A. JONES, NEA Publica- 
tions Division. 


concely- 


The teacher has more than a thousand varied 


NEA publications 


from 


which to choose. 
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Tomorrow's Schools and Their Cost 


AWRENCE G. DerTHICK, USS. 
Commissioner of Education, 

d speaking before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the U.S. House of 
Representatives early this year, 
restated some basic American pub- 
lic-school philosophy in eloquent 
language and in 
thoughtful logic. 

Dr. Derthick said: “These 
schools of ours are the schools of 
democracy, and they can be no 
better or stronger than the people 
want them to be. They have many 
of the faults of democracy. But 
they have the virtues of democracy 
as well, and. they 
the beliefs that are 
to freedom.” 

The December 1959 summary re- 
port of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development also comment- 
ed on the basic undergirding pro- 


discerning, 


forward 
fundamental 


Carry 


vided by our school system when it 
said: ‘““A democracy lives or dies by 
the ability of its people to choose 
wisely. We need better schools to 
teach us how to understand the 
alternatives before us and how to 
choose wisely among the real alter- 
natives.” 

These two comments, I believe, 
can guide us as we seek to evaluate 
the national debate going on 
about education and try to decide 
how to react to the admirals, the 
pontifical radio and television ora- 
cles, and the host of other honest, 
sincere Americans who are asking 
in various ways, “Are our schools 
doing their job?” 


I, is my belief that current 
school issues have three aspects. 
The first aspect is that the one 
characteristic of American public 
education which distinguishes it 
from European education and at 
the same time makes the tremen- 
dous impact upon our standard of 


Dr. Watson is Wisconsin superintendent 
of public instruction, Madison. 
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G. E. WATSON 


living and upon our business, com- 
merce, and industry is American 
education’s universality at both 
the elementary and the secondary 
levels. 

Generally, Europe presumes to 
prepare an elite of its youth by a 
selective process beginning at age 
eleven or twelve. In America the 
great majority of our high-school- 
age youth are in high school; in 
Western Europe an average of only 
between ten and twenty per cent 
of this age group attend 
school and an even smaller 
centage graduates. 

America has pursued three paral- 
lel objectives: a philosophy of edu- 
cation for all through the high- 
school years; a labor and employ- 
ment pattern premised on youth's 
being in school and not on the 
labor market until the age of seven- 
teen or eighteen; diversified or 
comprehensive school programs to 
make our free, universal education 
of greatest possible significance for 
the youth and for America. 

Public-school enrollments _ in- 
creased forty-five per cent in the 
last decade, and in 1958 eight of 
every ten sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-olds were in school. As _ this 
trend has become increasingly evi- 
dent, we have begun to hear mur- 
murs of resistance. 

So far, the vast bulk of our con- 
struction of public-school build- 
ings has been for elementary pu- 
pils. Now the tidal wave of the 
mounting birth rate is approach- 
ing the high-school level. 

Buildings to house modern com- 
prehensive high schools are not 
cheap. School districts are having 
trouble with budgets. School 
boards are having increased trou- 
ble getting bond issues approved. 
And may I suggest the question 


high 
per- 


is not only whether the district 
still retains some bonding or bor- 
rowing power; the question is also 
whether the district will use that 
power. 

The school districts of America 
are not all “borrowed up”; many 
of them, however, are losing their 
enthusiasm for borrowing. They 
are less enthusiastic about increas- 
ing their taxes. 

The issue, then, is this: Will we 
continue to pursue a philosophy of 
universal education for American 
youth? Will we continue to use 
our skill in devising new ways of 
making this education available to 
all and use our ingenuity in mak- 
ing it more effective for all? Or 
will we, under a variety of guises, 
proclaim our inability, our un- 
willingness, and disavow our his- 
toric, evolving American belief in 
education? 

Let us be that our focus 
brings out in sharp outline this 
fact: If, for any one of a variety 
of reasons, we cease in our his- 
toric pursuit of this philosophy, by 
that act we are changing a pat- 
tern of life, a pattern of employ- 
ment, a standard of living, and a 
dream of America described by 
Horace Mann when he said, “No 
longer seek knowledge as the lux- 
ury of the few, but dispense it 
amongst all as the bread of life.” 
We must educate all 
youth well. 


sure 


American 


‘Ta second aspect of our prob- 


lem is concerned with who is to 
do the task so well described by 
Commissioner Derthick 
said: 


when he 
Thus we believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that from our unique system of demo- 
cratic education, which has no coun- 
terpart on earth, we can reap an al- 
most mystic yield—the product of 
which creates markets, magnifies in- 
dustry, and multiplies the fruits of 
freedom in terms of improved health, 
better government, higher standards 
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of culture, and a greater appreciation 
of human dignity. But let us never 
forget for moment the seedbed 
whence our harvests come. Our 
schools must be maintained and _ nur- 
tured by constant striving, toil, and 
sacrifice. Should we fail them, we will 
not reap a harvest of good, but rather 
a whirlwind of chaos and destruction. 

I think the outlines of our gi- 
gantic task are again clear—to edu- 
cate a generation possessing the 
characteristics underlined by Dr. 
Derthick. And we must remember 
always that whether that genera- 
tion has a chance depends on abil- 
ity to meet this test: Can we pro- 
duce a generation that understands 
adequately, believes in complete- 
ly, and practices successfully the 
American concept of freedom—for 
himself and for the This 
calls for education teaching 
of a new dimension. 


one 
from 


world? 
and 


The teachers of tomorrow must 


be concerned about and be expert 


in a task of infinitely broader pro- 
portions than the that 
you and I had. 

First, 
iota 


teachers 


without detracting one 
from the skill, dedication, 
energy, effort, and accomplishments 
of the teachers of today or yester- 
day—the teachers of tomorrow must 
be more capable, better trained, 
and more broadly experienced 
than those of yesterday. They must 
have a depth and a breadth of 
knowledge appropriate to this dec- 
ade, if the youth we are to grad- 
uate are to be adequately trained. 

Also, if our modern teacher is 
to provide skilled instruction amid 
the complexities and distractions 
of the 1960's, he will have to have 
many, many more resources—more 
tools and equipment. 

Finally in this second area of 
consideration, it is not enough that 
we have better teachers, working 
in better-equipped classrooms, 
trained and skilled in the use of 
all the modern tools of pedagogy. 
If all of this is to be completely 
accomplished, it must be in an 
America that believes in teaching, 
believes in education, and believes 
that teachers are 
people. 


very important 


There must emerge in this coun- 
try a realization that if we are to 
excel, we mus} attach a_ prior- 
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ity to education and learning un- 
dreamed of today. If America is 
to have its youth pursue scholar- 
ship, adult America must believe 
in and appreciate scholarship. 


Now to the big question—What 
are we going to use for money? 
First of all, let’s look at our finan- 
cial ability. The Committee for 
Economic Development reports 
that in 1958-59 school expendi- 
tures were 3.1% of our actual 
gross national product, compared 
with pre-World War II percent- 
ages of about 2.4% and a wartime 
low of 1.21%. 

The school tax burden, because 
part of the school money has been 
borrowed, has increased only from 
2.1%, of the gross national product 
in 1929-30, to 2.4% in 1939-40, to 
: 1958-59. The committee 
estimates that with our economy 
growing 3°, each year, this nor- 
mal growth will furnish by 1964-65 
92°, and by 1969-70, 96°7 of the 
extra funds needed to maintain our 
present standards. 

But as the committee says, “Our 
goal should be better schools.” 

I wish to state that anv nation 
dedicated to the cause of an im- 
proved guarantee of freedom 
should be able to put more than 
3°, of its gross national product 
into that guaranteeing process. I 
agree with the committee when it 
“The American ideal of a 
better life for our sons and daugh- 
ters through better education need 
not die unless our will to fulfill it 
falters.” Let us be forthright in our 
insistence that America not falter. 

An equally s:gnificant issue in 
the financial aspect of education 
is: Who shall control our schools 
as we finance them, as we modify 
and improve them, and as we man 
them for this more difficult period 
ahead of us? This is one of 
basic issues. 

Shuddering over the possibility 
of so-called federal control of edu- 
cation is one of our favorite diver- 
sions—although the typical good 
citizen is not overly concerned with 
the local control, the local sup- 
port, the state control, or the state 
support of his public schools. 

I would hazard the conjecture 


2.69%, in 


Says, 


our 


that some aspects of state control 
are equally repulsive judged by the 
standards we use as we denounce 
excessive federal control. 

One of our most basic issues per- 
meating finance and educational 
quality is whether we can demo- 
cratically devise standards or con- 
trols—at whatever level—that will 
enhance education and _ justify 
greater support because a_ better 
education on a more economical 
basis has been developed. 


Orr problem is a fundamental 
one—of the kind former Defense 
Secretary Lovett described recently 
before a committee of the U.S. 
Senate: 


National security depends . . . on 
many things. them, to be 
sure, are material things. But the more 
important ones are matters of national 
spirit. It depends on our belief in 
the future: it depends greatly on our 
sense of values; and it depends on 
our willingness to give up a little of 
today in order to tomorrow. 
While the challenges of the moment 
are most serious in a_ policy-making 
sense, I see no reason for black de- 
spair or for defeatist doubts... We can 
do whatever we have to do in order 
to survive 


Some of 


have a 


and to meet form of 
economic or political competition we 
are likely to face. All this we can do 
with one proviso: We must be willing 
to do our best. 


any 


Are we, as a profession, and are 
we, as a people, willing to do our 
best? Do we believe in free univ- 
ersal education? Shall our efforts 
as a people and as a profession be 
directed toward the improvement 
of that education? 

Do we that the dimen- 
sion of the task demands teachers 
and administrators of much great- 
er learning, skill, and imagination? 
Do we believe that such teachers 
shall have available resources and 
tools adequate to the task? 

Does not ordinary prudence de- 
mand that as a nation we invest 
much, much more in the educa- 
tional processes, being concerned 
always that our structure and pro- 
cedures are proper? 

These are the trends and issues. 
How well we gauge and solve them 
establishes the course for 
row. 


believe 


tomor- 


+ + 
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The role of the college in 


Developing Public 


HAT responsibility do col- 
\W leges and universities have 

in the development of pub- 
lic leaders? 

To answer this question ade- 
quately, we need to know the 
major current purpose of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. What 
is their goal? 

Two influential positions define 
this purpose today. The first po- 
sition assumes that the crisis of the 
political-c ultural ‘order is so enor- 
mous that the colleges should rel- 
egate everything second 
place and concentrate fully upon 
meeting this crisis directly. 

Advocates of this position have 
long believed that the colleges 
ought chiefly to be a service agency 
of society, upholding in undivided 
conscience such concepts as_ the 
American way of life, the system of 
free enterprise, and the values and 
ethics of our culture. Historically, 
this position comes from the pe- 
riods in American education when 
the churches, not the scientists, 
dominated the scene, and when the 
college student was expected to 
discover a “calling” which 
society and met the 
others. 


else to 


served 
needs of 


The second position holds that 
the colleges and universities should 
seek knowledge refined beyond ob- 
vious utilitarian application. It 
proclaims the absolute purity of 


the intellectual life, free from 


Dr. Underwood is professor of social 
ethics, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut. He was a speaker at 
this year’s conference of the Association 


for Higher Education, an NEA depart- 
ment. 
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every partisan interest, every tinge 
of cultural defense, every moral 
consideration. 

This position draws its strength 
largely from the scientific, experi- 
mental, positivist tradition § in 
which men have attempted to em- 
ploy the methods so successful in 
gaining knowledge and control of 
the natural and physical world in 
the analysis of man in society. 

Such scientific reason, it is 
argued, requires an “objectivity” 
which permits no moral judgments 
as to personal duty and public pur- 
pose. For many students, this ob- 
yectivity come to mean not 
simply an ideal which governs in- 
quiry at a certain stage, but a per- 
manent attitude or 
which 


has 


state of mind 
moral reflection 
and involvement in public issues. 


suspends 


Kevcanon in America is now 
characterized by a 
of its fundamental 
colleges 


re-evaluation 
purpose. The 
universities do not 
speak with one voice or even as 
a chorus of voices on this purpose. 
In fact, the very idea of the college 
or university as a community of 
persons engaged in learning and 
reflection is not clea 

We should stress that an insti- 
tution of higher learning ought 
to be a society of persons guided 
by a common high purpose that 
permeates its whole life and is a 
part of the very atmosphere of the 
campus. The purpose of the col- 
lege or university is to be con- 
cerned about: full and proper ex- 
pression of intellectual powers. It 
is not its function to create and 


and 


today. 


Leaders 


nourish the powers of fact-intake 
and attitude-response or to focus 
learning upon one dimension of 
human existence — public or pri- 
vate. The creative mind deals with 
meanings, with knowledge that is 
not separate from goodness. 

If a person comes to a campus 
to learn, he comes to test all things 
for the sake of the truth rather 
than plausible opinion; to seek the 
good rather than the convenient; 
to love beauty rather than trivial- 
ity and ugliness. 


The cries in the land for greater 
public leadership, and a sense of 
national purpose rise in consider- 
able measure out of our despair 
over a debilitating relativism per- 
vading American society. We are 
no longer that we can, 
through our own mind and con- 
science, make contact with objec- 
tive value and truth or that we 
decide what is the “right” 
thing to do amidst the complex- 
ities of contemporary life. 

This relativism characterizes the 
“religious” person, who is uhicer- 
tain that his personal beliefs give 
significant insight into the corpo- 
rate problems of his society, as well 
as the 


sure 


can 


“scientific” person, who 
senses that his carefully developed 
facts are not adequate to make a 
moral judgment. 

Neglect of the type of learning 
in which men face the full tech- 
nical, scientific, moral, and _ re- 
ligious dimensions of responsible 
decision-making would seem _ to 
have an impact upon the quality 
and availability of public leader- 
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ship. Should the habit of moral 
reflection never be kindled or die 
neglected in the student, he may 
abdicate political and moral choice 
to a professional and bureaucratic 
elite. He may be unable to recog- 
nize or sustain the best public lead- 
ership, which combines technical 
competence with personal integrity. 

Today, the colleges and uni- 
versities are being cultivated as- 
siduously by 
crash 


many people who 


want a program to train 


spellbinders and supertechnicians 
who can give us quick answers to 
the nation’s loss of prestige and 


world. But a crash 
not the answer. Too 
direct and wholehearted pursuit of 
the technical and practical ends of 
education will finally prove self- 
defeating for those who seek men 
of wisdom and courage in public 
life. 


the 
program is 


power in 


The leaders in our technological 
and commercial society need to be 


precisely those persons who are 


able to establish significant rela- 
tionships between the short run 
and long run, the quantitative and 
qualitative, the tangible and in- 
tangible dimensions of public pol- 
icy. Professional leadership has a 
sense of mission born of a gift of 
grace, seizure by a power tran- 
scending: oneself and one’s society. 

College should be the place in 
society where various alternatives 
of public policy and personal ac- 
tion—and the world views which 
form them—are critically and seri- 
ously explored as part of the stu- 
dent’s educational experience. 

And the student is aided in his 
learning by an atmosphere which 
discourages the dogmatist who will 
not reveal the basis of his judg- 
ment about the world and his own 
involvement in it. The student is 
aided further when the values of 
a society—freedom, individualism, 
and the like—are not assumed to 
have a self-evident validity and 


meaning, but rather when _ the 





THE LIGHT 
TOUCH 


Mister Lister’s Lobster 


“You've got a story!” the public re- 
lations chairman warbled over the in- 
terofice phone. “Play it up! Get the 
association’s before 


\ reporter’s on his way!” 


name the public! 

I reviewed the events of the previous 
day. I had gone out to visit a Mr. Lis- 
ter, who raised lobsters, to buy one for 
marine life. 
Somehow I got to talking about our 
local teachers 


my classroom unit on 
association, he got to 
talking about somebody named Miss 
had been his. first-grade 
teacher in 1905, and the first thing I 
knew his radiant with a 
nostalgic glow and, in addition to the 
classroom lobster, he contributed 
twenty more for our officers’ banquet. 

I dismissed Mr. Lister from my 
mind, but at four o'clock, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, the reporter appeared be- 
fore me. 


Essie who 


face was 


How,” he asked, unwrapping a 
stick of gum, “did you come to like 
lobsters?” 


“T don’t,” I said, “I thought. 


“How long,” he said, “have you 
been serving lobsters at banquets?” 

“IT haven't,” I protested. “It 
happened that Mr. Lister. . . .” 

“Is he a member of the 
profession?” 

Pe ids cs 

“Are you a member of the United 
Lobsters Union?” 

“No. 

He shut his notebook, slipped his 
pencil behind his ear, slithered 
away. 


just 


teaching 


and 
I found it in the morning news- 
paper, page sixteen, entitled LOB- 
STERS WILL ENTER TEACHING 
PROFESSION, and the opening para- 
graph “ “Mister 
lobsters love learning,’ 
lumbia Heights 
lv. 


began, Lister’s live 
declares a Co- 
teacher who recent- 

I could go no further. But even as 
the tears rolled down my cheeks, I be- 
came a celebrity. I was flooded with 
letters asking about the care and feed- 
ing of lobsters, the reproductive life 
of lobsters, and recipes for lobster 
Newburg. The association gained no- 
toriety, the school gained popularity, 
and I... .? I took Mr. Lister’s lobster 
out of the tank in our classroom, 
carried him fondly home in a bucket, 
and broiled him. 


—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 


fundamental assumptions and com- 
mitments upon which they are 
based and the processes by which 
they are given expression become 
a major concern of student and 
teacher alike. 


Tae most needed change in col- 
leges and universities in discharge 
of their public concern is the re- 
thinking of the function of various 
basic disciplines such as political 
and social science, history, litera- 
ture, and theology in providing 
responsible criticism and analysis 
of the actual decisions men make 
in public life. If this rethinking 
is to take place, it is crucial that 
the university recover 
standing of the distinction be- 
tween objective involvement in 
public life and objectivity as a 
state of mind. 

A person is objectively involved 
with something when his commit- 
ment to it demands and inspires 
the fullest use of his critical pow- 
ers upon it. “Objective” signifies 
the critical distance, the breathing 
space, necessary for inquiry and 
reflection. 

Thus, if institutions of higher 
learning are to fulfill their re- 
sponsibility to bring to their stu- 
dents an understanding of public 
leadership, the colleges and uni- 
versities must themselves become 
objectively involved in public life. 
In other words, the truth about 
politics can be gotten by the uni- 
versity only when the university is 
doing responsible work within pol- 
tics. 


its under- 


Now, how is this to come about? 

In some universities, the inclu- 
sion of scholars of ethics, theology, 
and philosophy in the faculties of 
economics and __ political-science 
and history departments and the 
encouragement — of interdepart- 
mental faculty seminars on ethics 
and public policy have stimulated 
study of the relationship between 
moral principle and ultimate com- 
mitment to public affairs. 

In other institutions, it may be 
the theologians and ethicists who 
need confrontation with empirical 
problems to bring about a reinter- 
pretation of their disciplines. 

In a number of educational in- 
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stitutions, informal discussions, 
conferences, and seminars involv- 
ing faculty, students, and public 
leaders have been creative expres- 
sions of the college’s objective in- 
volvement in society. 

When these programs have pro- 
vided the occasion for men to re- 
flect together on the meaning of 
their work and on the possibilities 
for good in a concrete situation 
viewed from a variety of perspec- 
tives, and when they have had a 
concern for clarification of funda- 
mental principles involved in a 
“practical” problem, then genuine 
learning has occurred. 

In so far as a student’s educa- 
tion is merely an amassing of data 
and skills and not the discovery 
of his powers to reason, to inquire, 
and to choose, then his education 
will prove shallow, cramping, and 
in the long run, inhibiting. 

I do not mean by this that we 
should drop specialized and tech- 
nical training and limit our educa- 
tional efforts to the humanities. 
This would be absurd in our tech- 
nologically advanced society. But 
we must remember that wisdom is 
not possible without serious re- 
flection on the meaning of great 
ideas in a concrete situation, and 
that empirical data about man and 
society have no significance apart 
trom value and principle. 


Pus all the failures of the col- 


they still 
centers of 


and universities, 
remain the 
American 


leges 
strategic 
intellectual life. If sig- 
nificant advance in theory is to oc- 
cur, it will almost certainly occur 
in the university. 

My question is this: Is it too 
much to ask of colleges and uni- 
versities that they learn to love 
and to seek it? Without 
wisdom, we shall perish, leaving 
behind us a rubble of 
chards. 

We must work, in our institu- 
tions of higher learning, with a 
consciousness of our responsibility 
for our social order as a whole. 
For, clearly, the next species of 
cultural hero in America will be 
the man of wisdom, rather than 
merely the savant or technician, or 
the game is up. ++ 


wisdom 


radioactive 
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BOOKSHELF 


of Current Books 
Fiction 

The Affair by C. P. Snow (Scrib- 
ner’s). Once I had a graduate stu- 
dent who fled to England out of dis- 
gust with (he said) “the politicking, 
place-seeking, wire-pulling, and clique- 
forming” of the American university. 
If he had read this book, he 
have spared himself his trip. 

A fictional account of efforts by cer- 
tain distinguished Fellows at Cam- 
bridge to reinstated into the 
university a physicist unjustly dropped 
on grounds of having doctored his 
experimental evidence, the book re- 
veals that an English university may 
have exactly the same _ elements 
which repelled my American graduate 
student. 


Reviews 


could 


have 


Anyone who entertains the notion 
that impersonal and impartial dedi- 
cation to truth exists among the ranks 
of great university professors will find 
this book disillusioning. In addition, 
he will find it most entertaining—with 
something of a 
Henry 


who-done-it plot, a 
Jamesian psychological meth- 
od, and a sociological approach rem- 
iniscent of Britain’s Angry 
Men. 
—GEORGE 
English, 


Texas. 


Young 


WILLIAMS, 
Rice 


professor of 
Institute, Houston, 


Night Without End by Alistair Mac- 
Lean (Doubleday). light- 
weight but suspenseful novel, and 
prospective readers are warned: Don’t 
start reading it late at night, for it is 
one sitting stuff. The locale is the 
Greenland icecap, where the work of 
some IGY station is 
interrupted by the crash landing of an 
airliner. On the plane, it develops, 
were a top-secret guided missile mech- 
anism and some foreign agents bent 
on stealing it from the U.S. 

Predictably, the 


This is a 


scientists at an 


scientists are 
plunged into a puzzling mystery. The 
climax is a thrilling chase at tem- 
peratures seventy degrees below zero. 
The author, a former teacher, writes 
with zest and skill, and offers an ex- 
cellent description of the rigors of 
life in the extreme northern latitudes. 

—THOMAS G. BRUNI, teacher and co- 
ordinator, program for the gifted, 
South Mountain Junior High School, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Nonfiction 


The Overseas Americans by Harlan 
Cleveland, Gerard J. Mangone, and 
John Clarke Adams (McGraw-Hill) . 
This is one of the most significant of 
the Carnegie-supported studies of 
higher education. After World War II, 
the fact gradually dawned on Ameri- 
can leaders that our society was be- 
ing represented abroad by increasing 
numbers of people each year, accord- 
ing to the study. Prior to World War 
II, State Department and military per- 
sonnel had a small number of repre- 
Man 1959, the 
number of overseas governinent work- 
ers and employees of private business 
had increased to approximately I,- 
590,000. 

This study is an 
why 


sentatives abroad; by 


attempt to tell 
these people accepted overseas 
appointments, what major problems 
they experienced, how they overcame 
problems or succumbed to them, and 
what factors in the training of future 
workers could be identified 
by studying the education of 
who do and do not succeed. 


overseas 
those 


Americans in overseas positions ap- 
parently do not plan for those posi- 
tions early in life; in fact, most do not 
decide until after the age of twenty- 
six on a career aboard. They accept 
such positions for various reasons: to 
improve their professional positions, 
to maintain a higher standard of liv- 
ing than their position would war- 
rant in America, to 
with family or 
cause of 


resume contacts 
friends abroad, or be- 
love of travel. 

Once the American and his family 
arrive at their 
faced with the 
ferences 
and the 
During 


they are 
enormity of the dif- 
between American culture 
culture of their new 
this period of 
(Americans are going to 
fail begin to manifest this failure. 
—LEWIS B. MAYHEW, director of eval- 
uation 


new station, 


post. 
recognition, 


those who 


institutional research, 
University of South Florida, Tampa. 


and 


From Zero to Infinity, by Constance 
Reid (Crowell). Numbers have always 
been fascinating to many people, and 
reading about numbers in this short 
book will probably make them more 
so. Each of the familiar digits from 
nine has a story of its 
stretching back into antiquity. Zero, 
the last digit to be invented, probably 
holds more surprises than any of the 
others. 

The book tells how SWAC, the 
National Bureau of Standards’ West- 
ern Automatic Computer, using the 

(Continued on page 77) 


zero to own, 
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This is 
vour regular, feature for idea-swapping. 


To teachers at all levels: 
You are invited to send in questions 
concerning problems you want to see 
discussed in this column. You are in- 
vited also to join the idea-swapping, 
50 to 200 words, on questions sub- 
mitted. 

In the January 1960 NEA JouRNAL, 
Ellis, history teacher, Enter- 
(Alabama) High School. asked 
for ideas on teaching eleventh-graders 
how to take Several 
share their ideas on the subject this 
month. 


Carolyn 
prise 


notes. teachers 


Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Trading Post” have his 
choice of any publication that has been 
listed in the JouRNAL’s “New NEA 
this vear. Send 
entries to ‘Teachers’ Trading Post,” 
NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


may 


Publications” school 


“Lend Me Your Ears’ 


TEACHING PUPILS to listen discrimi- 
natively is an initial step in helping 


them to take effective notes. English 


teachers serving on a preschool plan- 
ning-conference i 


committee in our 
concluded that discriminative 
listening is the result of a develop- 
mental process which should begin in 
the first grade 

The committee drew up a list of 
opportunities for the development of 
listening skills. For example, the Eng- 
lish teacher can put 


county 


even more em- 
phasis on training his pupils to listen 
for the one thought in a paragraph, 
for descriptive words, sounds, mood, 
meaning, for development of plot in a 
short story, forewarning in a drama. 

Teachers in other subjects should 
also guide listening in their own areas 
The chemistry teacher may insist on 
alert listening for instructions in com- 
pleting experiments; the arithmetic 
teacher, in explaining problems; the 
homemaking teacher, in outlining var- 
ious activities. 

Some of the teachers at 
described 


the confer- 
which they 
had used in making pupils more aware 
of the need for intelligent listening. 
One class made listening charts which 
stressed such details as listening for the 
tone of a speaker’s voice, his use of 
figurative language and emphasis; for 


ence activities 
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indication of careful research; for 
clarity. Still another class made _ post- 
ers illustrating listening skills, along 
with writing and reading skills. 
—LORENA A, ANDERSON, supervisor 
and_ English, 
Kanawha County Schools, and EUNICE 
P. BENSON,. private tutor in 


Charleston, W. Va. 


of secondary reading 


reading, 


Tips for Teaching Note-Taking 


IN MY EFFORTS at teaching note- 
taking in both world- and American- 
history have found several 
techniques which have proved reason- 
ably successful 

My students’ introduction to the 
acquirement of this skill may be taking 
notes on a lecture though they may 
have had no previous instruction in 
note-taking. After I have collected 
their first efforts and mimeographed 
one or two of the 


classes, I 


best sets for class 
discussion, I give them pointers on 
how to improve their technique. 

I advise the students to use as few 
words as possible to cover the infor- 
mation adequately and to watch for 
the essential facts. Compiling a list of 
symbols and abbreviations for terms 
often used makes for speed. Learning 
to organize material is imperative. I 
suggest they employ indentation, num- 
bering and lettering, or any device 
which makes the material easy to find 
and grasp. Legible writing means easier 
reading of notes later, and keeping 
them in order in a notebook is in- 
surance that they can be found. 

\s my classes achieve a degree of 
skill, I assign paragraphs or chapter 
subdivisions for note-taking. At first, 
I select well-organized material so that 
students can easily pick out essential 
facts. As the students grow more ex- 
pert, I give them an entire chapter, 
which necessitates their own organiza- 
tion of the material. 

When the students reach the class- 
lecture stage of proficiency, I permit 
them to use their open textbooks as a 
guide. Sometimes, I put the outline 
of a lecture on the board and point 
out each section as I reach it. In any 
case, I lecture from a well-organized 
outline so that the students may more 
readily grasp salient facts. 

—GWEN WILLIAMS, history teacher, 
Stephenville (Tex.) High School. 


Practice in Note-Taking 

ONE FORM of practice arises in taking 
notes on each other’s oral reports. 
My class is organized into small groups 
for this type of reporting, and the stu 
dents make notes on each report and 
jot down an appraisal of the reporter's 
technique in the organization of his 
material, clarity, and the like. 

Notes and appraisals are kept in 
individual folders and left in the file. 
During the week, I go over each stu- 
dent’s folder with him and point out 
how and why his notes and appraisals 
are effective or ineffective. It is often 
necessary for him to rewrite his notes. 

Other practice sessions develop when 
I give lesson and test 
take 
write up 
their notes in complete sentences and 
keep them in their individual folders 
At the end of a six-week period, they 
have a complete file of the work don¢ 

In the beginning, I have the pupils 
take notes in complete sentences and 
in proper outline form. This method, 
slow at first, helps the pupils in con 
structing sentences, in organizing facts, 
and in evaluating their own 
and the efforts of their classmates 

—EULA H. BROOKS, English 
Lincoln (Ala.) High School. 


assignments 
which the students 
from dictation. Later, they 


questions 


efforts 


teacher, 


Note-Taking Techniques 


HELPING STUDENTS learn how to or- 
ganize material seems to me a first 
them take 
notes. I begin by reviewing steps in 
volved in developing an outline and 
by emphasizing the 
selecting main ideas. 

Since listening is the key to selecting 
information significant enough to re- 
cord, the students and I discuss how to 
listen, what to listen for, and when to 
jot down key ideas. For dispatch in 
recording, 


step in teaching how to 


importance of 


the pupils develop a_per- 
sonal form of shorthand. 

We hold practice sessions in taking 
notes from two common sources—a text 
and a lecturer. Choosing a subject pet 
tinent to the area we are studying, | 
speak at a normal pace while the 
class makes notes. Students read a chap 
ter from their text and note important 
points. 

We review what they have recorded, 
the order in which they have noted 
each fact, and the relation of each 
point to the whole topic. After several 
practice sessions, students are ready 
to use their technique in whatever 
subject areas they find it applicable. 

—RUTH R. LEwIs, Pacific High School 
San Bernadino, Calif. 
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32 DEPARTMENTS STRENGTHEN NEA 


Rhaun each department heading, 
publications members are 
listed, followed by a statement of 
membership fees. The first person 
named is president and the second is 
secretary or executive secretary, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Send departmental dues to the offi- 
cial or address indicated by an asterisk. 

Use the application blank on page 
64 for joining any department ex- 
cept AERA, AACTE, and NAEA. If 
interested in 


sent to 


joining those depart- 
ments, write to the person indicated. 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation— 
Journal of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation. Dues: professional $10 
(Journal); $15 (Journal and Research 
Quarterly). Student $3.50 (Journal); 
$6 (Journal and Research Quarterly) . 
Minnie L. Lynn, Bouvé-Boston School, 
Tufts Univ., Medford, Mass. *Carl 
\. Troester, Jr., NEA. 

American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education — Yearbook, 
1ACTE Bulletin. Dues (institutional) 
$100 to $250 per year depending on 
enrollment. Henry H. Hill, pres., 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. *Edward C. Pomeroy, NEA. 
Write for details on membership re- 
quirements. 

American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators — Official Report, Roster 
of Members, Research Bulletin, School 
Administrator, and special pamphlets. 


Dues $i0. Forrest E. Conner, supt., St. 
Paul, Minn. *Finis E. Engleman, NEA. 

American Assn. of School Librari- 
ans—School Libraries. Dues, personal, 
$6-$20, based on salary; institutional, 
based on budget. Elizabeth Williams, 
head supvr., Los Angeles School Li- 
braries. *Eleanor E. Ahlers, exec. 
secy., ALA headquarters, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11. 

American Driver Education Asso- 
ciation—Proceedings of Annual Meet- 
ing. Dues $3; student $2. Joseph M. 
Nelson, State Dept. of Educ., Salem, 
Oreg. *Norman Key, NEA. 

Américan Educational Research As- 
sociation—Review of Educational Re- 
search, Newsletter, NEA Research Bul- 
letin, What Research Says. Dues $10; 
graduate-student affiliate $5. Chester 
W. Harris, prof. of educ., Univ. of 
Wis., Madison. *Guy T. Buswell, 
NEA. Write for details on member- 
ship requirements. 

American Industrial 
tion, Inc. — Industrial 
Dues $3; 


Arts Associa- 
Arts 


student-group 


Teacher. 
membership 
50¢ per person; individual student 
dues $1. Ivan Hostetler, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh. *Kenneth 
W. Brown, New York State Univ. Col- 
lege of Educ., Buffalo 22. 

Association for Higher Education— 
College and University Bulletin and 
Current Issues in Higher Education. 
Membership limited to _ individuals 
professionally engaged in higher edu- 


cation. Dues included in NEA mem- 
bership. Arnold E. Joyal, pres., Fresno 

(Calif.) State College. *G. 
Smith, NEA. 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development—Education- 
al Leadership and Dues 
$8; comprehensive membership  (in- 
cludes all publications for the period 
of membership) $14. Arthur W. 
Foshay, College, Columbia 
York. *Margaret Gill, 


Kerry 


Yearbook. 


[Teachers 
Univ., New 
NEA. 

Audio-Visual Instruction — Audio- 
visual Instruction and special publi- 
cations. Dues $7; with AV Communi- 
$12. James D. Finn, 
prof. of educ., Univ. of Southern 
California. *Anna L. Hyer, NEA. 

Classroom Teachers — Official Re- 
port, News Bulletin, and What Re- 
search Dues included in NEA 
Buena Stolberg, social 
and core teacher, Webster 
Mo. (on leave). *Margaret 
NEA. 

Council for Exceptional Children- 
Exceptional Children. Dues $8.50; stu- 
dent $4.25. Jack W. Birch, chm., Dept. 
of Special Educ. and Rehabilitation, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh. *Harley Z Wood- 
en, NEA. 

Elementary School Principals—T he 
National Elementary Principal, Year- 
book, and special publications. Dues 
$8; life membership $100. Roberta S. 


cation Review 


Says. 
membership. 
studies 

Groves, 
Stevenson, 


(Continued on next page) 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


As president of NEA, 1959-60, W.W. 
Eshelman traveled 125,000 miles in 


The U.S. Information Agency recently 
carried an article on the work of the 
NEA in its Russian language maga- 
zine, America Illustrated, 


NEA’s continuing work with the Treas- 
ury Department and Congress helps to 
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Su0uLp teachers on their own time 
work actively as members of political 
parties in national elections? Half of 
the nation’s 1.4 million § classroom 
teachers think they should, according 
recent NEA Teacher-Opinion 
Poll. Only one-third of those polled 
think teachers should not; 1 in 8 is 
undecided. > 


to a 


Opinions were almost identical when 
the same question was asked regarding 
teachers’ working actively as members 
of political parties in state elections. 

Here are the responses to the two 
questions: 


National 

elections elections 
Yes ; 50°, 51° 
No 34 33 
Uncertain 16 16 


State 


A higher proportion of teachers in 


NEA DEPARTMENTS 
(Continued from previous page) 

sarnes, 
D.C. 


Home 
- 


i opt s 


Lafayette School, 
*Robert W. 
Economics — Three 


Washing- 
NEA. 
DHE 
and president’s newsletters to 
members. Dues $2. Mary Lee Hurt, 
Economics Branch, U.S. Office 
of Educ., Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, D.C. 
Thelma Graper, consultant, home- 
making education, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Lansing 2, Mich. 
(Send dues to NEA.) 


Kindergarten-Primary Education — 
Service publications on topics perti- 
nent to early education and a quar- 
terly newsletter. Dues $1. Lulu Palmer, 
State Dept. of Educ., Montgomery, 
Ala. Ready, Univ. of Wvyo., 
Laramie. *Ethel Thompson, NEA. 

Music Educators National Confer- 
ence—M usic 


ton, Eaves, 


Home 


Washington 25, 


Frances 


Educators Journal. Dues 
$6, plus dues in affiliated states. Allen 
P. Britton, head, Music Educ. Dept., 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
*Vanett Lawler, NEA. 
National Art Education 
-Art Education 


Arbor. 


Association 
(9 issues) and Year- 
book (when published). Membership 
is obtained by joining one of four 
regional associations. Charles M. Rob- 
ertson, prof. of art educ., Pratt In- 


64 


large school districts than in small dis- 
tricts believe they and their colleagues 
should work as members of political 
parties. The opinion trends were simi- 
lar for national and state elections. 
Opinions regarding national 
tions were distributed as follows: 


Districts Districts 
with 500 with fewer 
teachers than 500 
or more — teachers 
Yes : 59% 47° 
No 28 36 
Uncertain 13 17 


elec- 


Regarding elections, 
were divided as follows: 


state opinions 


Districts Districts 
with 500 with fewer 
teachers than 500 
or more teachers 
58% 48°, 
No Re 29 35 
Uncertain 13 17 
These results indicate there is a sub- 
stantial body of opinion in the teach- 
ing profession that teachers, as private 
citizens, should actively participate as 
members of political parties in both 
national and state elections. 
—NEA REsEARCH DIVISION 


stitute, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. *Ralph G. 
Beelke, NEA. Write for details on 
dues and membership requirements. 

National Association of Education- 
al Secretaries — The National Educa- 
tional Secretary. Dues $4. Edith Ham- 
mond, Office of Supt. of Schools, 
Hampton, N.H. *Isabel Paddock 
(second vice-pres.), Board of Educ., 
Warwick (N.Y.) Valley Central School. 

National Association of Journalism 
Directors—NAJD Digest. Dues $1.50. 
William K. Prewitt, East High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. *Sister M. Rita 


[ slteeetiaatineationetianatianetionstianetianestinstionn 


(Name of person or department) 


Jeanne, FSPA, Marycliff High School, 
Spokane. 

National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators—Dues $4 for 
administrators; $2 for teachers. S. E. 
Hand, state supvr. of general adult 
educ., State Dept. of Educ., Talla 
hassee, Fla. *Robert A. Luke, NEA. 

National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals—Bulletin and 
NASSP Spotlight. Individual dues $8: 
institutional $12. James E. Nancarrow, 
Upper Darby (Pa.) Senior High 
School. *Ellsworth Tompkins, NEA. 

National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors—Journal and 
occasional newsletters. Dues $15; stu- 
dent $4. Margaret Habein, dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sci 
ences, Univ. of Wichita, Kans. *Bar- 
bara Catton, NEA. 

National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education—NCAWE News. 
Individual national dues $2; branch 
dues $l. Rose L. Schwab, _ prin.. 
Stephen A. Halsey Jr. High School, 
Forest Hills, N.Y. *Lois M. Clark. 
NEA. 

National Council for the 
Studies—Social 
book. 


Social 
and Year- 
Dues for teachers with 
under $3600, $5: 
contributing membership, $15 (also 
receive copy of each NCSS publication 
issued during the year). Eunice Johns, 
chm., Dept. of Social Studies, Wil- 
mington (Del.) Public Schools. *Mer- 
rill F. Hartshorn, NEA. 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics — Mathematics Teache) 
and Arithmetic Teacher. Dues $5 (in- 
cludes either journal), $8 both; stu- 
dent dues $1.50 (includes either jour 
nal), $2.50 (includes both); institu 
tional subscription to either journal 

(Continued on page 66) 


Education 
salaries 
$3600 or more, $7: 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 16TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


(Please circle “regular” or “special.” See listings on this and following 
pages for explanation of types of memberships.) 


POSITION 
ADDRESS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
(name of department) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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* YOUTH-TESTED’ 


THE USE-FULL WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


12 © a 


Som! 
? 


World Book Encyclopedia is suited to the needs of stu- 
dents, teachers, and librarians. Far-reaching research 
studies, including an extensive analysis of actual class- 
room use, guide World Book editors as they create a 
reference set to serve every class and every classroom. 

The single alphabetical arrangement permits the use 
of many of the twenty volumes at the same time. Text 
is inviting and easy to read. Visual aids include an ex- 
clusive, new $1,000,000 map program and more than 
22,000 illustrations with 5,000 in color. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation « Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


World Book Encyclopedia, youth tested and use-full, con- 
tinues to grow in leadership and importance. Test it 
in your classroom. 


World Book Encyclopedia 
Dept. 100, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send me your new service unit for teachers, ‘‘Arithmetic 
Gains New Meanings With Worid Book Encyclopedia.”’ 


Name___ 


ae County— 


a State 


Grade or Subject 


School Taught. 


-_—— — Oe) 





HERE IT IS! 
A MUST FOR 
EVERY TEACHER! 
AMALING, ALL-NEW 


GRADER 


CUTS YOUR SCORING 
TIME TO AN INSTANT 


a 


BETTER THAN EVER! YOU GET 
FAST, ACCURATE SCORES ON 
PAPERS WITH ANY NUMBER OF 


PROBLEMS—UP TO 95! 

Just set the E-Z Grader slide at 
the total number of problems 
given. Directly below, you'll in- 
stantly find the percentage score 
opposite the number of wrong 
answers. That’s all there is to 
do ... no long, tiring calculation 
... no errors . .. no disputes. 
No wonder E-Z Grader is praised 
’round tHe world by teachers of 
all subjeets, all grades, all re- 
porting methods. Get set now for 
years of faster, easier scoring. 


Order your E-Z Grader 
today! Still only $1 


NOW EXPANDED & IMPROVED! 


MEW E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


Instantly and automatically gives 
you accurate percentage average 
of 3 to 17 papers. Your best 
friend at report card time. $1 


ORDER TODAY! FULLY 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


| > 
COMPANY 
28999 Gates Mills Blvd., Dept. S 


Cleveland 24, Ohio 


Please rush me by return mail postpaid 
.....E-Z Graders @ $1.00 
E-Z Average Finders @ $1.00 


1 enclose $ ] cash [] check or M.O. 
My Name 
Address 


City en + een 


SAVE! 10% discount on quantity orders 
of 10 or more. SAVE! 





NEA DEPARTMENTS 


(Continued from page 64) 


$7. Philip S. Jones, Mathematics Dept., 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. *M. 
H. Ahrendt, NEA. 

National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion—NRTA Journal. Individual dues 
$1; life membership $20. Associational: 
local $5; state $10. Ethel Percy 


Andrus, Grey Gables, Ojai, Calif. 


*Alice Reiterman (financial  secre- 
tary) , 701 N. Montgomery, Ojai, Calif. 

National School Public Relations 
Association—Four newsletters, packet 
of reprints, handbooks for parents 
and school personnel, special reports. 
School System Service $75; Profes- 
sional Communication Service $25: 
membership $10. Don E. Matthews, 
Dallas (Texas) Public Schools.‘ *Rov 
K. Wilson, NEA. 

National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion—The Science Teacher, Elemen- 
tary School Science Bulletin (for ele- 
mentary-school teachers), and Packets 
of Teaching Aids. Dues $6; sustaining 
membership $10; library subscription 
S8; life membership available. Sub- 
scriptions to Elementary School Sci- 
ence Bulletin, 50¢ pet school year in 
groups of five or more sent to one ad- 
dress (minimum order $2.50); single 
subscriptions $l. Robert A. Rice, 
Berkeley (Calif.) High School. *Rob- 
ert H. Carleton, NEA. 

Rural Education—Rural Education 
News, Yearbook or Bulletin Series, Re- 
search Bulletin, and occasional publi- 
cations. Dues $4. W. E. Bishop, supt., 
Englewood, Colo. *Howard A. Daw- 
son, NEA. 

Speech Association of America — 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Monographs, Speech Teacher, and Di- 
rectory of the Speech Assn. of America. 
Dues, student $3.50; regular $5.50; sus- 
taining $18.50. Kenneth G. Hance, 
Dept. of Speech, Michigan State Univ.. 
East Lansing. *Robert Jeffrey, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington. 

United Business Education Associa- 
tion—Business Education Forum and 
National Business Education Quar- 
terly. Basic dues $5; comprehensive 
$7.50; student $2.50; Internatl. So- 
ciety, $1.50 additional. Gladys Bahr, 
New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Ill. *Hollis Guy, NEA. 

Vocational Education—Correspond- 
ence service. Must be NEA member. 
Annual meetings with NEA summer 
convention. Hobart H. Sommers, asst. 
supt., Dept. of Vocational Educ., 228 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. Harry 
Lewis, Bd. of Educ., 130 W. 55th St., 
N. Y. 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 56) 
ship. 1960. 6p. Single copy free. Dept. 
of Classroom Teachers. 

Invest in the Teaching Profession 
(Rev.). Background and objectives of 
the Hilda Maehling Fellowship, estab 
lished by the Representative Assembly 
of DCT. 6p. Single copy free. DCT. 

Local Color 1959-60. Summary of 
projects completed under the Local 
Project Recognition Program spon 
sored by DCT and state departments 
of classroom teachers. 56p. 25¢. DCT. 
Order from NEA. 

Official Report 1959-60. Reports of 
officers and committees and the plat 
form and resolutions of DCT. Approx 
100p. Single copy free. DCT. 

Platform and Resolutions 1959-60. 
Revised platform and new resolutions 
adopted by DCT Representative As 
sembly in Los Angeles. 24p. Single 
copy free. DCT. 


Curriculum 


The Self-Contained Classroom. Sta- 
tus, practices, and principles of self- 
contained classroom at elementary- and 
high-school levels. 96p. $1.25. Assn. for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop 
ment. 


Elementary Education 


Blockbuilding by Esther B. Starks. A 
kindergarten teacher tells how block- 
building contributes to the social, emo 
tional, and intellectual development 
of children. 32p. 75¢. Dept. of Kinder 
garten-Primary Education. 

Children and Fitness. A program 
for elementary schools. 58p. $1.50. 
AAHPER. Order from AAHPER. 

Contemporary Issues in Elementary 
Education. Identifies unique character- 
istics of elementary education and in 
dicates their bearing on current and 
proposed practices. 29p. 35¢. Educa 
tional Policies Commission. Order 
from NEA. 

Keeping Up with Early Education. 
Oct. 1960 Newsletter. Reviews recent 
books of significance to elementary 
teachers. 4p. 25¢ single copy; 25 o1 
more, 10¢ each; $1 annual subscrip 
tion. K-PE. 

Learning Through Creative Sharing 
in the Middle Grades by Evelynne H. 
Maxwell. Describes how a_ teacher 
works with pupils in setting up goals 
and developing self-direction and in 
itiative in learning. 4p. Single copy 
free; in quantity, 10¢ each. Elementary 
Instructional Service. 

Public Kindergarten by James L 

(Continued on page 68) 
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What can the Air Force do for your students? 


The Air Force can help carry on the job that you’ve been 
doing. Advanced technical training and opportunities for 
higher education are readily available to airmen. 


Technical training schools run by the Air Force give 
students an excellent background in the vital sciences of the 
age now before us—the Aerospace Age. Aptitude tests help 
direct each student toward that training he seems best 
equipped to handle. 


Higher education programs, covered by ‘Operation Boot- 
strap,” enable airmen and officers to earn college credits in 
off-duty time. These programs are conducted at a college 


near the base or at a branch of a college right on the base. 


In either case, a substantial part of tuition cost is paid by the 
Air Force. College credits can also be earned by taking 
correspondence courses offered by the Armed Forces Insti- 


tute. These courses are free except for a small registration 
fee. For certain carefully screened young men, there is the 
Airman Education and Commissioning Program. It in- 
cludes a complete on-campus college education at Air Force 
expense. 

For a copy of “Guidance Counsellor’s Brochure,” which 
lists material about Air Force procurement programs, write 


to: Educator’s Information, Dept. No. CN010, Box 7608, 
Washington 4, D.C. 


U.S. Air Force 


There's a place for tomorrow's leaders 
«x «x * on the Aerospace Team 





This 
Christmas 
vacation 
. fly with 


BRANIFF 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


jus 


33 99 69 
total 


(Each of two persons) 


7 unforgettable days including 5 fascinating 

sightseeing trips in Colombia and Panama. 
4 fabulous nights in Bogota—2 gay evenings in 
Panama. Tour includes fine hotel accommoda- 
tions, sightseeing, air fare to and from Miami. 

Fly Now — Pay Later! 
10% down—up to 24 months to pay. 
See your Travel Agent or Braniff. 
Coming next July... the Annual NEA Tour... 
make plans soon. 


BRANIFF<=~“AIRWAYS 


FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS 

Braniff International Airways 

Tour and Travel Department 

Room #915 

Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 

Please send color folders and information 
on your South American trips. 

Name 

Address 


! 
i 
1 
! 
' 
' 
! 
! 
! 
' 
! 
| 
! 
i 
i 
1 
' 











NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 66) 


Hymes, Jr. A statement on importance 
of providing public education for the 
1- and 5-year olds. 6p. Single 
free: in quantity, 10¢ each. EIS. 

Those First School Years. Sept. 1960 
(Yearbook), National Elementary Prin- 
cipal. Explains influences affecting the 
young child in our society and the type 
of educational program which should 
be provided for him in kindergarten 
and through the third grade. 256p. $4. 
DESP. 


copy 


Economics 


Money and Banking in the Ameri- 
can Economy. What intelligent citizens 
need to know about our monetary sys- 
tem. 112p. 50¢. Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education. 

Taxes Contribute to Progress. What 
taxes mean to advanced civilizations. 
NEA Committee on Educa- 


Order from NEA. 


25p. 50¢. 


tional Finance. 


Exceptional Children 


Methods for Teaching the Trainable 
Retarded. CEC Research Monograph, 
\, No. 2. Teaching techniques 
and lesson areas for trainable mentally 
retarded children. 


Series 


Approx. 72p. $2. 


Council for Exceptional Children. 

Teaching Aids and Toys for Handi- 
capped Children. Purpose, method of 
use, and construction of aids and toys 
developed for teaching handicapped 
children. 64p. $1.50. CEC. 


Higher Education 


The Coming Crisis in Selection of 
Students for College Entrance. Up-to- 
date treatment of one of the most 
serious issues facing colleges and uni- 
versities. 39p. S1. 
al Research Assn. 

Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1960. Proceedings of 15th National 
Conference on Higher Education. In- 
cludes major speeches, 


American Education- 


analysts’ state- 
ments, summary of group discussions 
296p. $5. Assn. for Higher Education. 
Order from NEA. 


Human Relations 


Bibliography of Research. No. | in 
Natl. Training Laboratories’ Research 
Reprint Series. List of publications re 
sulting from performed at 
NTL, 1947-60. 12p. Single copy free. 
NTL, Div. of Adult Education Service. 

An Annotated Bibliography of Re- 
search. No. 2 in NTL’s Research Re- 


research 


(Continued on page 70) 


“During our trip to the bakery, you are NOT to scream and yell, 


NOT to run, 


NOT to stick bubble gum in the dough . as 
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5" GRADE 


4™ GRADE 


The Encyclopaedia that’s 


7™ GRADE 


6" GRADE 


8™ GRADE 


designed 


to be 5 grades deep! 


Britannica Junior is designed especially 
to meet the needs of boys and girls at 
the elementary school level. No attempt 
is made to cover subjects beyond this 
level. All material is directed toward 
the. special interests of elementary school 
children—content is as wide as a fourth 
grader’s curiosity, coverage deep enough 
for an eighth grader’s probing. 

Not only is each subject covered more 
thoroughly, but the vocabulary is kept 


simple. Each article is more easily under- 
stood—more stimulating to young minds. 
Large type, colorful illustrations, simple 
diagrams and short sentences are just a 
few of the features that make Britannica 
Junior the ideal encyclopaedia for ele- 
mentary school children. 

And, of course, continuous revision 
keeps Britannica Junior up-to-date in 
current events and keeps it in step with 
new methods of teaching. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 


Write for your free teaching aid, “Money at Work” 
— designed to instill economic competence. Address: 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 





NEW HORIZONS Suggestions we hope you find 
IN TEACHING betetet ana interesting 


195 Different Sources 


New... Free 
TRAVEL 


POSTERS 


AND OTHER MATERIAL 
FOR LANGUAGE CLASSES, 
SOCIAL STUDIES, ART. 


Here’s 32 page booklet, sources 
OF FREE TRAVEL POSTERS and 
other aids. Most of the posters 
are works of art, expensive to 
reproduce, and are not sent out 
indiscriminately. So, booklet tells 
where to write, gives sample let- 
ter and result-getting approach. 

PART I OF BOOKLET lists names 
and addresses of 85 travel agen- 
cies and air and steamship offices, 
covering 54 overseas areas. 
PART II gives names and addresses 
of sources offering material and 
information on the United States. 
PART III gives names and ad- 
dresses of information offices of 
embassies and consulates of coun- 
tries having diplomatic relations 
with the United States. 


1 Use forstatistical,educational, 
economic, cultural information. 


Typical 
Attractive 
Posters... 

of the many 
available 
to fit your 


program. 


2 Use for broadening and stimu- 
lating added interest. 


3 And the posters could also be 
used to brighten school room. 


To get SOURCES OF FREE TRAVEL 
POSTERS and Geographic Aids, as 
described—32 pages; stiff cover; 514x814"; 
another Supt. Miller publication of teacher 
aids realistically compiled with first hand 
knowledge of teacher needs; just send 

name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 


SUPT. BRUCE MILLER 
Box 309, 
Riverside, Cai. 


After a busy day 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum, 
Gives you a refreshing little lift and 








to MEXICO 


Christmas in Mexico City . . . New 
Year's in Acapulco. ..Comprehensive 
tour gives picture of the real Mexico 
.. . Guadalajara, Patzcuaro, Morelia, 
Guanajuato, San Miguel Allende, 
Mexico City, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Aca- 
pulco .. . featuring famed religious 
“*posadas"’, regions of historical, 
archaeological, and political import, 
handicraft centers . . . festive social 
program . .. fully escorted. 


17 days $299 (airfare additional) 


to HAWAII 


Two weeks of sun and fun on the 
beach at Waikiki... accommodations 
at glamorous new Reef Towers... full 
program of sightseeing and social 
events . . . Highlights: Christmas 
Dinner by the sea, Polynesian feasts, 
south seas entertainment . . . Two- 
day visit to Garden Isle of Kauai at 
luxurious Kauai Surf resort . . . time 
for sun-bathing and relaxation .. . 
Escorted. 


13 days $496 from the West Coast 


HOWARD TOURS, INC., 578 GRAND AVE., OAKLAND 10, CALIF. 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 68) 


print Series. List of publications re- 
sulting from research performed at 
NTL 1947-60. 24p. $1. NTL, AES. 

Training Designs for Human Rela- 
tions Laboratories—1959. Vol. 1, NTL’s 
Workbook and Reader Series. Sum 
maries of training designs for six hu 
man-relations laboratories held during 
1959, conducted by NTL and others. 
78p. $1.25. NTL, AES. 


Music Education 


Materials for Miscellaneous  In- 
strumental Ensembles. Listing of musi 
available for small instrumental en 
sembles in other than the standard 
combinations. 96p. $2. Music Educa 
tors Natl. Conference. 


Recreation 


Field Hockey, Lacrosse Guide 1960- 
62. Official rules for girls and women 
144p. $1. AAHPER. 

Soccer, Speedball, and_ Fieldball 
Guide. Official rules for girls and wom 
en. 128p. SI]. AAHPER. 


Research 
(Order titles listed below from NEA, un 
less otherwise specified.) 

Class Size in Urban Elementary 
Schools, 1959-60. Research Report 
1960-R10. Provides specific facts on 
sizes of classes and shows number of 
new teachers needed to reduce size of 
class; includes information on_ half 
day sessions. 24p. 50¢. Research Div. 

Completed Research in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Vol. Il. 76p. $1.50. AAHPER. Order 
from AAHPER. 

Curriculum Planning and Develop- 
ment. Summary of significant research 
on curriculum planning and develop- 
ment that has appeared during last 
three years. 97p. S2. AERA. Order 
from AERA. 

A Decade of Court Decisions on 
Teacher Retirement, 1950-1959. <A 
compilation of summaries of court de 
cisions organized by subject: retire- 
ment allowances, creditable service, 
compulsory retirement, disability re 
tirement, beneficiary rights, vested 
rights, reciprocity. 50p. 50¢. Prepared 
by the Research Div. for the Natl 
Council on Teacher Retirement. 

Economic Status of Teachers in 
1959-60. Research Report 1960-R8. Dis- 
cusses Consumer Price Index,spending, 
patterns of families, and salaries and 
incomes of teachers and others; reports 
heretofore unavailable figures from 

(Continued on page 72) 
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To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 


Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice, 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 


Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army’s purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 


An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


ee eo eee se Pe Te 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL NEA-10-60 
Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

ATTN: AGSN 


“a 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please’ send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 


Name 
Address 
City 

Zone 

High School 


Position 


| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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STUDY...AS SHE GOES! 
CO-SPONSORED CTA-ss USC 
THE FABULOUS SOUTH SEAS 
STUDY CRUISE ' 

ON THE MATSON LINE s" 4 
MONTEREY 


A RESORT AT SEA! 
With an all new 

streamlined study program 
Repeat performance 

of the highly successful 
1959 program 

with 187 teachers 
participating six w 
With tHe s¥* 

including all meals + late snacks + dancing 
Captain's Ball and Special Parties 


S 
este 1° 
ys" . JUNBS, 1961 


Distinguished resident professors , . 
Tax deductions for University credits 
from USC faculty 


From $1125 (depending on type of accommodation selected) may help defray cost of the cruise 


Oe eee ce ee ceeeceosonm 


LOS ANGELES 17 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Name 


1 elephone 


nade ess 





—— . —— FREE CATALOG 
. U o Oo p a l6mm Color-Sound 
1961 Summer Tours: 44 to 64 days in Europe, 


Elementary Grade 
14-18 tries, f $1195. T tlantic ¢t ' tructi 4 ‘3 . 
by sea, air or combination. Register now for June Instructional Films 


and early July departures. Write directly to: (Sale onlv- —no rentals) 
KNIGHT TOURS (NE) " 


5 asset ey AVIS FILMS, Box 643, Burbank, 


P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota Calif. 





GREAT AMERICANS SERIES 
HISTORIC AMERICAN 


“A most impressive production’’—U.S.1.A 


9 Volumes a : 
PORTRAITS & BIOGRAPHIES: U.S. Presidents; 


Statesmen; Scientists & Inventors; Authors; Great Wom- 
en.—ALSO Our 50 States; National Parks; Rivers; Great 
eally aged Raver ntic ally reproduced on Parchment 
paper Av ize x15 Declaration of wo Tinberee yememe Events in U.S. History. 


Consti tution ‘a vu. a Bill of Rights, Gettysburg Address. B82 x 11 Lusterkote covers $1.00 each 
I ble for classr m use w framing. Set of 4, $1.00 


manent Offer’? Ameritage Co., P. 0. Box 1877, —write for free detailed circular— 
Pacific Coast Publishers, Menlo Park, Calif. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
siavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don’t want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 








COLLEGE TEACHERS 
SPECIAL SERVICES ©@ RESEARCH 
PERSONNEL @ ADMINISTRATION 
A specialized service for personnel with 
advanced qualifications. 
WESTERN STATES PLACEMENT SERVICE 
x 5976 N. E. 37th Ave., Portland 11, Oregon 


* RRR SSSR SESS SS SSSS ESSE SESS S ESSE ESE EEE EEE ee EE SEES 


PTrTtiii iii) 
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IMARKS OF MERIT 
PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING 
WITH RUBBER STAMPS ... 


encourages pupils’ pride, desire to improve 


TEACHERS OF 8th & 9th GRADERS 


lelp students pass exams to enter high school. Buy 
HOW TO PREPARE FOR HIGH SC HOO! ENTR ANCE 
be CHOI gs EXAMS *'* Plus 4 test & ans. box 
Math g Soc Studies All 5 
$8.00 High ‘seWooL ‘TEACHERS: a, . How t s 
are for Colle ntrance Tests.” Plus Intermed END FOR FREE 
ebra Amer Hist. & World Backgrounds, Eng 
| 7a, 4 36.50. No C.O.D : = ILLUSTRATED LITERAT 
| Wanted: Ret. School ‘Teachers to sen YES BOOKS. LITERATURE §=— Excellent 
Territories open. Write YES BOOKS 
Dept. NEA, 6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, N.Y. SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 


P.O, BOX 607 «© Highland Park? Ill 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 70) 


U.S. Bureau of the Census on earnings 
of certain groups of professional work 
ers. 50p. 75¢. Research Div. 

Extra-Pay Provisions in 1959-60 Sal- 
ary Schedules. ERS Circular No. 4 
1960. Discusses in general terms the 
practice of granting additional pay to 
teachers with assignments beyond reg- 


, 


ular school day, and presents excerpts 
from salary schedules to illustrate var- 
ious bases for determining amount of 
extra pay. 32p. 75¢. Order from NEA 

Guidance and Counseling. April 
1960 Review of Educational Research. 
Summary of significant research on 
counseling and guidance that has ap- 
peared during the last three years. 87p. 

AERA. Order from AERA. 

Higher Education. Summary of sig 
nificant research on higher education. 
$2. AERA. Order from AERA. 

Understanding Intergroup  Rela- 
tions. No. 21 in the series, What Re 
search Says to the Teacher, published 
jointly by DCT and AERA. 32p. 25¢ 
Order from NEA 

NEA Research Bulletin. Articles 
cover college-teaching salaries, local 
association statistics, economic status 
of teachers, salaries of school adminis 
trators, and evaluation of retirement 
allowances. May 1960. 32p. 60¢. Re- 
search Div. 

One-Teacher Schools Today. Re- 
search Monograph 1960-M1. Covers 
number of schools, consolidation, per- 
sonal and professional characteristics 
of the teachers, school plant and facil 
ities, pupils, and instructional ‘| TT 
equipment, and services. 75p. $1.2 
Research Div. 

The Pupil’s Day in Court: Review 
of 1959. Research Report 1960-R6. Di- 
gests of reported judicial opinions ren 
dered in state and federal courts. Cases 
involve admission and attendance, seg- 
regation, pupil injuries, transporta- 
tion, and sectarian education. 50p. 75¢. 
Research Div. 

Rankings of the States, 1960. Re- 
search Report 1960-R9. Covers educa- 
tional attainment, enrollment, teach- 
ers’ salaries and preparation, school 
expenditures, personal income, and 
other factors related to the public 
schools in 66 tables; includes a guide 
to the tables. 43p. 75¢. Research Div. 

Salary Schedule Maximums for 
School Administrators, 1959-60, Urban 
Districts 30,000 to 99,999 in Popula- 
tion. Research Report 1960-R4, Public 
School Salaries Series. Presents maxi- 
mum salaries scheduled for principals, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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New Yorkers were SHOCKED 
By The Recent EXPOSE of 


PATENT MEDICINE PRACTICES 
— You as Can Learn sane us ) SA VE.. iid 


A recent public service study of Patent 
Medicines in one of New York’s leading 
evening newspapers, devoted one entire 
installment to VITAMINS and disclosed 
many interesting highlights about the 
sale of Vitamins and Vitamin-Mineral 
combinations. 


One of the startling revelations in this 
frank article was the wide variance of 
Vitamin prices. 

The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of 
particular concern to every family buy- 
ing Vitamins. 

“Any particular vitamin bottled under 
one label is, for all practical and thera- 
peutic purposes, the same as if it is 
bottled under another label. The fact is, 
most of the Vitamin concentrates con- 
sumed in America are produced by only 
a few companies 


“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almost always depend on to be correct. 
Any company which fails to label the 
bottle with the exact formula and amount 
(or unit strength) of each ingredient 
risks a seizure by the U. S. Government. 


“Bearing that in mind, it is interest- 
ing to pick up a few Vitamin catalogs 
and compare the prices charged by dif- 
ferent companies for the same Vitamin 
compounds.” 


Following publication of the install- 
ment we received hundreds of telephone 
calls requesting copies of the Hudson 


Vitamin Catalog. This interest prompted 
us to tell the entire nation our story. 


Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase 
your Vitamins DIRECT from Hudson at 
savings that are up to 50% and more. 
Page after page in the Free Hudson 
Catalog shows tremendous dollar sav- 
ings on Vitamins, Vitamin-Mineral com- 
binations and Food Supplements. 


Here is one example from the Hudson 
Vitamin Catalog: A very popular mul- 
tiple vitamin that is taken once-a -day, 
regularly sells for about $3.10 per 100 
. .. the Hudson formula sells for only 
$1.50 per 100. 


Here is another—a well-known high 
potency B complex formula with Vita- 
min C and minerals (similar to a brand 
nationally advertised at $4.40 per 100) 

. only $2.10 per 100 DIRECT from the 
Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 


These are only two examples that you 
will find in our 40 page catalog that is 
simple, easy to read and has been a 
Vitamin buying guide for millions from 
coast-to-coast. 


Write for the Catalog and show it to 
your doctor if you like—but, by all means, 
discover for yourself why Hudson has 
become a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING source 
for Vitamins throughout the nation. All 
Hudson Vitamin Products are sold with 
a complete money back guarantee. 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, INC. 


89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-786, New York 11, New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Inc. Dept. M-786 
89 Seventh Avenue, New York 11, New York 


a 

: 

A 

; Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 
r 

: ADDRESS 
, 
‘ 
1 
1 
n 
t 


Hudson Vitamins 

have been awarded both the 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
COMMENDATION SEAL 

and McCALL’S 

USE-TESTED SEAL NAME 


CITY. ZONE___STATE 


World’s Largest Direct-by-Mail Vitamin Company 





Only 


99c 


the set 


34 FAMOUS 
PERRY PICTURES 


SSCS SSSSEESeeeEeSe 
FREE 
A Picture of 
Each Candidate 
io Purchasers of 
the Presidents 
: Set : 


These beautiful Perry Pictures are approved and used by 
hundreds of school systems all over the world. Perfectly 
detailed in warm sepia tones these prints are ideal Visual 
Aids in education. 

NOW READY ... the NEW 196! Perry Pictures catalog 
with 1600 miniature illustrations and sample pictures ... 
send for your copy NOW .. . only 35¢. 


PERRY PICTURES INC. 
BOX Al10, MALDEN 48, MASS. 


33 U.S. Presidents or 
your choice of 33 My- 
thology, 33 Early Amer- 
ican History, or 33 fa- 
mous Art pictures 5'/2” 
x 8” beautifully lithoed 
on fine paper 





vacation 
tip: 


GET SHERATON HOTELS’ 
SPECIAL RATES FOR 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, GROUPS 


All teachers and students can get 
special low rates at any Sheraton Hotel 
during summer, school vacations, week- 
ends, summer vacations. You can also 
make use of these rates on group trips, 
including class trips to places like 
Washington, D. C., New York, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, etc. 

These discounts apply to all 56 
Sheraton Hotels in 39 cities coast to 
coast in U.S.A., in Hawaii and Canada. 

To receive a Faculty I.D. Card or 
arrange for reservations, write: 


MR. PAT GREEN 


College Relations Department 
Sheraton Corporation 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 








NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 
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deans, department heads, supervisors, 
directors, and superintendents; in- 
cludes excerpts from administrative 
schedules. 55p. 75¢. Research Div. 

The Teacher's Day in Court: Re- 
view of 1959. Research Report 1960- 
R5. Digest of reported judicial opin- 
ions in state and federal courts: Cases 
involve certification, salaries, collective 
bargaining, contracts, tenure, loyalty, 
liability for pupil injury, retirement. 
50p. 75¢. Research Div. 

Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Public Schools, 1960. Research Report 
1960-R7. Examines the question of ade- 
quate supply, the nature of the de- 
mand, and the qualifications of the 
total corps of elementary-school teach- 
ers. 48p. $1. Research Div. 


Rural Education 


A Rural Education Handbook. 
Data on public schools and related 
economic and _ sociological factors in 
rural areas of the United States. 100p. 
$1. Rural Ed 

Improvement of Rural Life: The 
Role of the Community School 
Throughout the World. Offers descrip- 
tions of schools in each continent de- 
voted to the improvement of the qual- 
ity of living of the people. 96p. $1.50; 
free to department Rural 
Ed. 

Knowing and Teaching the Migrant 
Child. Describes and _ interprets  sig- 
nificant elements in the lives of agri 
cultural migrant workers and reports 
successful school practices which aid in 
their adjustment and learning. 200p. 
$3.50. Rural Ed. 

Rural Education in 1965. Address 
given to the American Country Life 
Assn. conference. 12p. Free. Rural Ed. 


members. 


Safety Education 


Driver Education and Driving Sim- 
ulators. Study of driving simulators 
and an evaluation of their effective- 
ness. 72p. $1.50. Natl. Commission on 
Safety Education. Order from NEA. 

Fourth Annual Conference Proceed- 
ings. Major addresses, digests of group 
discussions, high lights of state reports, 
and summary of action taken by the 
Board of Directors. 100p. $1.50; no dis- 


counts. Education 


Driver 
Assn. Attn. Secretariat. 
Minimum Standards for School 
Buses. (Rev.) Standards for the con- 
struction of school buses, as developed 
by national 


American 


conferences on_ school 
transportation through 1959. 55p. $1. 
Safety Ed. Order from NEA. 


Policies and Practices for Driver Ea- 
ucation. Standards for driver-education 
courses developed by n 
ences on 


tional confer- 
driver education through 
1958. 84p. Sl. Safety Ed. Order from 
NEA. 


School Library 


The Elementary and Junior High 
School Mathematics Library. This bib- 
liography suggests to teachers and li- 
brarians books on mathematics that 
may enrich the instructional program. 
32p. 35¢. Natl. Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. 

The High School Mathematics Li- 
brary. Prepared for librarians, teach- 
ers, and students as an aid in obtain- 
ing the long overdue expansion of 
mathematics shelves in schoo] libraries. 
36p. 40¢. NCTM. 

Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams. Recommended 


elementary- and 


standards for 
secondary-school | li- 
braries based on research and the ad- 
vice of consultants and specialists in 
the field and prepared in co-operation 
with 20 other professional and lay or- 
ganizations. 1449p. $2.50; A Discussion 
Guide, 16p. 65¢. Combined price $3. 
American Assn. of School Librarians. 
Order from American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


School Public Relations 


Ideas That Work: “Education About 
Education” for Adults. Brief listing of 
successful activities which can be used 
to interpret the activities and finances 
of the public schools to the adults of 
their communities. 6p. Free. AES 

Magazine Report. Quarterly sum 
mary of education articles+in national 
magazines and 
ments. 


newspaper supple 
April 1960. 32p. $3.50 annual 
subscription; $1 single copy. Div. of 
Press and Radio Relations. 

Pebbles. Illustrated handbook packed 
with usable public-relations ideas sug- 
gested for classroom teachers. 40p. 50¢. 
Published by Natl. School Public Re 
lations Assn. in co-operation 
DCT. Order from NSPRA. 

Winning Ways. Tells how to con- 
duct successful election campaigns for 
public-school tax and bond proposals. 
44p. Sl. Published jointly by NSPRA 
and AASA. Order from NSPRA or 
AASA. 


with 


Social Studies 


Citizenship and a Free Society: Edu- 
cation for the Future. 30th Yearbook. 
Deals with the political, economic, and 
social realities that American citizens 
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in any future national emergency, the principal burden of trans- 
portation will fall upon the railroads (in World War II, 90% of all 


military freight moved by rail). 
In everyone’s interest, public policy should give the railroads the opportu- 
nity to compete with other forms of transportation on a fair and equal basis. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





I Remember... 


I have had my share of students 
not calculated to make teaching a 
complete joy. Statutory regulations 
on compulsory attendance being 
what they are in this fair land, I 
was always obliged to tolerate 
these interesting characters. 

Take the case of Jack, for in- 
stance. Jack had a fetching smile 
and the highest IO in his class. I 
learned quickly to assign his sort 
to the last row of the room. Jack 
would come to class with a lethar- 
gic stroll, survey the room for any 
mischief, slink into his 
seat, and promptly put his head 
on the desk. 

In--a 
agreeable 


convenient 


way, this was 
with me. I 
that he sleep rather 
his neighbors. 


entirely 
preferred 
than disturb 
his influence 
Jack could 
sleep, why couldn’t anyone else? 
It was difficult to explain to the 
other students that Jack at rest 
was better than Jack awake. 

I would wait until the 
seemed completely relaxed, 
his torpor by 
droning a bit; and when he seemed 
deep in the arms of Morpheus, I 
would propound the most difficult 
question that I could imagine 
within the legitimate scope of the 
iesson. 

Then, in a voice designed to 
leave a sleeping child undisturbed, 
I would “Jack?” Jack would 
pause long enough to test the limit 
of the teacher’s self-control, where- 
upon he would raise head, 
smile, and deliver a faultless re- 
ply. I would nod that perhaps he 
had a point and Jack would con- 
tinue to rest his brain. 

I shared with other teachers an 
occasional urge to put Jack out of 


Sut 


was unwholesome. If 


boy 
even 
contributing to 


Say, 


his 


YOU SHOULD 
START THINKING 
ABOUT BECOMING 
PRESIDENT, CHARLIE 

BROWN ... 


BECOME 


COULD NEVER 
PRESIDENT. 


class rather than put up with him 
in class. We quelled our impulses, 
however, and everything turned 
out all right in the end. Today, 
Jack is president of a fine college. 
(Are you listening, Jack? I trust 
your sins have been visited 
your head tenfold.) 

—CHARLES H. WILSON, superin- 
tendent, Highland Park, Illinois. 


on 


Send us your “I Remember... 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 
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will face in the next two decades, in- 
cluding guidelines to effective citizen- 
ship education for the future. 304p. 
S4, paper; $5, cloth. Natl. Council for 
the Social Studies. 

The Problems Approach and the So- 
cial Studies. Rev. edit. of Curriculum 
Series No. 9. Discussion of the philos- 
ophy underlying the problem-centered 
curriculum and descriptions of appli- 
cations of the 
132p. $2. NCSS. 


problems approach. 


Teacher Education 


The Education of Teachers: Consid- 
erations in Planning Institutional Pro- 
grams. Interpretive report of the de- 
liberations of the 1960 series of seven 
regional TEPS 130p. 
$1.50. Natl. Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 
Order from NEA. 

Milestones in the Professional Stand- 
ards Movement: 1946-1960. 12p. Single 
copies free. NCTEPS. 

Recent Research and Developments 
and Their Implications for Teacher 
Education. 13th Proceed 
ings of 1960 meeting of the American 
\ssn. of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. 285p. $2.50. AACTE. 


conferences. 


Yearbook. 


Teacher Welfare 


Credit Unions for Teachers. (Rev.) 
Discussion Pamphlet VI. Published by 
Research Div. and DCT. 25¢. 
Order from NEA. 


24p. 


NOT ME... Y SURE,YOU COULD, \ | MAYBE YOU'RE RIGHT. LUCY... 


CHARLIE BROWN, 

BUT YOU HAVE To 

BEGIN PLANNING 
FOR IT NOW... 


ted from The Washington Post and Times-Herald Cpr 


MAYBE IF I BEGIN Td STUDY 
NOW WHILE (M YOUNG I CAN 
BECOME PRESIDENT SOMEDAY ! 


Fair Dismissal Procedures for 4a 
School System. 2p. 10 copies 35¢. Com 
mittee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, Investigation 
Report. Study of the sudden forced 
resignation of a superintendent. 26p. 
Free. Also Synopsis of an NEA Defense 
Commission Report, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 4p. Free. Defense Commission 

Investigation Reports Abridgements, 
Vol. 1. Abridged investigation reports, 
including subsequent events, of Chi 
cago; Pasadena, Calif.; Miami, Fla.; 
and Houston. 57p. 50¢. Defense Com. 

OEA-NEA Workshop-Clinic Report. 
State and national, civic and profes 
sional education associations develop 
guide lines for 4p. 
Free. 


the profession. 
Defense Com. 

Opiniens of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics. (3rd edit.) Interprets 
the NEA Code of Ethics. 93p. 60¢ 
Committee on Professional Ethics. 


Teaching Techniques 


Listed below 


issues of 


(1960) 
Series. 


are revised 
the How To Do It 
Order from NCSS. 

How To Study a Class, No. 19. Sug 
gests ways to assemble information on 
a class and includes a convenient form 
for recording the data and suggestions 
for its use. 8p. 25¢. 

How To Use Daily Newspapers, No 
5. Points out ways of helping the stu 
dent read newspapers critically in or 
der that he discuss 
issues intelligently. 7p. 25¢. 

How To Use Multiple Books, No. 
16. Lists ways of selecting, obtaining, 
and using multiple reading materials 
includes an up-to-date bibliography 
8p. 25¢. 

How To Use Recordings, No. 8. 
Notes values of using recordings in the 


may temporary 


classroom. 7p. 25¢. 

How To Use Sociodrama, No. 20) 
Tells how sociodrama can help stu 
dents understand 
tionships. 8p. 25¢. 

How To Use a Textbook, No. 2. In- 
dicates ways of selecting textbooks and 
adapting them to the abilities of the 
readers. 8p. 25¢. 


personal interrela 


—- 


YOU? PRESIDENT? 
HA!HA!HA!HAI!! 


1960 by United Feature Syndicate, Inc 
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BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 61) 


binary system, has answered some of 
the mathematical questions that have 
been asked for several thousand years. 
A new chapter in this edition on in- 
finity stretches the imagination and 
gives some modern answers to the 
problems connected with infinity 
which have puzzled mathematicians 
for centuries. 

This readable book is supplemented 
with tests and puzzles that challenge 
and surprise the reader and make 
numbers understandable and fascinat- 
ing to the layman who is. willing to 
read the text carefully. 

—VERYL SCHULT, supervising director, 
mathematics curriculum, Washington, 
Db public schools. 


Frontiers of the Sea by Robert 
(Doubleday). Not long ago, 
man considered the earth a flat and 
practically endless plain. Even today, 
most of us act as if the earth were 
what our eyes declare. Robert Cowen 
has written a book which will help to 
turn our minds to a part of our world 
which may be rare among the planets 
—the oceans. 

There are modern Malthusians who 
worry about the increase of human 
life on this planet. It might be useful 
to remember that the oceans, which 
were so important in the story of 
earth and life upon it, are still a great 
frontier which may well provide us 
with resources far greater than the 
lands can do. Cowen tells us about the 
past, present, and future of the oceans. 
He details the awesome 


Cowen 


facts about 
them and at the same time appeals to 
the main reason for man’s interest in 
everything about him—his desire to 
know and to understand for the sake 
of knowing and understanding. 

This is a must book for all who 
want to be aware of what will fast be- 
come a major science—oceanography- 
Che study and investigation of oceans 
in the next decades will be matched 
only by the study and exploration of 
space. It is high time that teachers 
become familiar with these frontiers. 

—JOHN STERNIG, 
tendent, 
schools. 


assistant 
(Illinois) 


superin- 


public 


Glencoe 


Education in the Perspective of 
History by Edward D. Myers (Har- 
per). The Ford Foundation provided 
funds for Mr. Myers in this interpreta- 
tion of the educational developments 
in the civilizations first analyzed in 
broader strokes by Arnold J. Toynbee. 
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It is in essence an effort to apply 
Toynbee’s theory of history to the 
history of education. 

After a brief resume of Toynbee’s 
theories, Mr. Myers analyzes education 
of the Indic, the Hellenic, the Far 
Eastern, the Christian, the Islamic, 
and several aborted civilizations. In 
his conclusions he finds major similari- 
ties between the educational efforts of 
these major civilizations at 
times. 

Mr. Toynbee has prepared a con- 
cluding chapter in which he attempts 
to use the insights from the rest of 
the book to come to grips with some 
of the perplexities of education in 
Western society. 

The provocative one 
which might well be studied by faculty 
groups as a basis for discussing the 
perplexities of education.—L.B.M. 


various 


book is a 


@ Paperbook Gallery, Inc., 27 Third 
Avenue, New York 3, has informed the 
JouRNAL that teachers can receive a 
free monthly list of current paperback 
publications. The monthly list includes 
over 100 low-priced books available 
from the company and sent without 
postage charge to the purchaser. # # 


NEA Research Division Finishes 
Report on Integration Studies 

A report on research studies per- 
taining to educational problems 
involved in the racial desegrega- 
tion of schools is scheduled for re- 
lease in November. The _ publica- 
tion summarizes research dealing 
with racial segregation, desegrega- 
tion, and integration in _ public 
schools published between May 
1954 (date of the Supreme Court 
decision) and December 1959. 

The summaries of findings of 
115 studies, including doctoral dis- 
sertations, provide a catalogue of 
research for persons concerned with 
educational problems arising from 
school desegregation. 

The study was done at the re- 
quest of the NEA Board of Direc- 
tors, which adopted the following 
resolution in June 1959: 

“That the NEA staff be instruct- 
ed to prepare a careful review of 
all available studies of educational 
problems involved in school in- 
tegration; that a report thereon, 
after review by the Board of Direc- 
tors, be made available to the 
members of the Association.” + + 


KIDS LOVE "EM 


MEXICAN 
JUMPING 


THEY JUMP... 
WALK, CLIMB—DO MOST 
ANYTHING BUT TALK! 


Perform the most amazing tricks! 


FREE GAMES SUPPLIED 


New novel games that can be played 
with Jumping Beans. Fun for entire family 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. J. B.-27, P. O. Box 126 
Bethpage, Long Island, New York 





Euvrope—Young Teachers 
See Europe for Less with congenial 
young teachers & other young adults 
of your age & interests. Economical 6- 
to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-ex- 
pense. Space limited! For.details write: 

Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 

103 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


CAMPO ALEGRE SCHOOL 
CARACAS-VENEZUELA 


American-type elementary and junior high 
school in the modern capital of Venezuela 
will have openings for qualified personnel 
at various grade levels for the 1961-62 
school year. 

Minimum requirements are B.A. degree, 
state teaching certificate, five years experi- 
ence with two in grade to be taught, and 
excellent references from school districts. 
Starting salary for teachers with B.A. de- 
gree about $6,035 (based on 1960-6) sched- 
ule), plus Christmas bonus. A housiag sub- 
sidy is granted overseas teachers with 
travel expenses paid annually from point of 
origin in Continental United States to Vene- 
zuela and return. 

For complete information write Dr. Jack C. 
Goodwin, Superintendent, Escuela Campo 
Alegre, Apartado 4382 del Este, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


DO YOU DREAD 





TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY OF 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 


New HAND-GIENIC, the avto- 
é ff matic pencil that uses any stand- 
= Jard chalk, ends forever messy chalk 
dust on your hands and clothes. 
No more recoiling from fingernails 
scratching on board. Fits hand like a 
fountain pen chalk writing or 
drawing becomes a smooth pleasure. At 
a push of button chalk ejects .. . or 
retracts. Hand never touches chalk during | 
use, never gets dried up or affected by 
allergy. It's the most welcome gift you 
could give a fellow teacher 
STOP CHALK WASTE 
Because HAND-GIENIC holds firmly even 
4” chalk and prevents breckage, it al- 


the whole length of chalk. 

Sturdy metal construction. 1 yr. written 
gucrantee. 22K gold plated cap, onyx- 

black barrel. FREE TRIAL OFFER: Send $2 for one 
(only $5 for set of 3). Postage free. No COD’s. If 
not delighted, return for full refund. Ask for quan- 
tity discount and TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE plan. 
It’s not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY! 


HAND-GIENIC Dept. =, a i anal St. 





AN EXCITING 


POSITION FOR YOU 


The SPECIAL NOVEMBER INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 
of CRUSADE will feature actual overseas positions in 
the schools of AFRICA, ALASKA, AUSTRALIA. BRAZIL, 
BRITISH GUIANA, CANADA, ON, , 
FRANCE, GERMANY, HOLLAND, ._ JA- 
MAICA, JAPAN, MEXICO, NEW ZEALAND, PAKISTAN, 
SAMOA, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, NEAR & FAR EAST, 
and MANY, MANY other countries 

There are positions for husband-wife teams. Many 

ay traveling expenses, but you must apply early. La 

1 of instruction usually Eng lish 


U. S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 


Ezch month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fasci- 
nating U.S. and WORLD WIDE educational opportunities 
at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, pro- 
fessors, and administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DIRECT 
Members’ qualifications, school and eng ed 4 vacancies 
listed FREE. Since 1952 CRUSADE has helped 1000's 
of educators to earn more and to travel. Are you miss- 
ing your opportunities? 


Don't delay, ite today ne wv FREE infc matic n 
he discount s e, part-time work, writing opportuni- 
raduate awards, sum ier jobs, charter. flights, 
d ce and duplicatior 


_] 2 issues $2.00 [] Yearly (10 issues) $5.00 


SPECIAL APRIL COLLEGE VACANCY ISSUE $2 
SPECIAL NOV. FOREIGN VACANCY ISSUE $2 
APPLICATION PHOTOS, 25 for $2 
RESUME DUPLICATION, 60 for $6 
COLLEGE TRANSCRIPTS, ist $1, additional SO¢ 
TEACHER APPLICATION FORMS, 10 for $1 

A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION ENTITLES YOU ro 
ONE FREE ITEM below. Pick and send for yours 
now These pamphlets may be boug BO Ss ccidtilig 
WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME 
WRITING A CONVINCING COVERING “CerTeR SOc 
MAJOR APPLICATION MISTAKES SOc 
ARE YOU IN THE ‘“‘RIGHT’’ SCHOOL S50c 
STATE CERTIFICATION DATA SOc 
OVERSEAS POSITIONS IN GOV'T. peneess s0c 
TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN N.Y.C. SO 
SELECTING THE ‘‘RIGHT'’ POSITION soc. 
HOW TO HAVE A SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEW SOc 
SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25¢ 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 


Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


Available at Schools & Public Libraries 


GRADUATION 
CAPS & GOWNS 


CHOIR RQBES 
Write today for FREE 
catalog and material sam- 
ples. A-i21 (Graduation 
Caps & Gowns): C-I2! 
(Choir Robes). 


COLLEGIATE 
CAP & GOWN CO. 


Champaign, Ill 
1000 N. Market St 
« New York 1, N.Y 
366 Fifth Ave 


Los Angeles 28, Cal 
1634 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 


—BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Folders for 1961, our tenth anniversary, 
now ready. Inclusive circle tours planned 
especially for the teaching profession: 
GRAND 56 days in Europe, 

19 countries: $1360 
37 days in Europe, 


12 countries: $1160 
OLYMPIAN 50 days in Europe, 
15 countries with 
Portugal, Spain, Greece: $1595 
BRITAIN, SCANDINAVIA, ITALY IN 
MOST ITINERARIES 
Trans-Atlantic tourist steamship passage 
included. Air passage available. Prices 
truly inclusive. Tours expertly con- 
ducted throughout 


4 
NY 
mafnargpe. zation 


P. O. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD. MINNESOTA 


CORONET 


NEA Officers, 1960-61 


® The Representative Assembly elects 
the president, vice-president, and treas- 
urer. The Executive Committee has 
eleven members; five are the chief of- 
ficers of NEA, four are elected by the 
Representative Assembly, and two by 
the Board of Directors. The Board of 
Trustees is elected by the Board of 
Directors. State associations select the 
members of the Board of Directors 
(an additional director is allowed for 
each 20,000 NEA members in a state). 
Year term of office ends is indicated 
in parentheses following name. 


Clarice Kline, pres., 
222 E. Park Ave., 


er, 444 


high-school teach 
Waukesha, Wis. 

Ewald Turner, 
vice-pres. (pres.- 
elect), classroom 
teacher, 310 N. 
Main St., Pendle- 
ton, Oreg. 


Lyman V. Gin- 


ger, treas., dean, 
College of Educ., 
Univ. of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 
William G. Carr, 
exec. SCCY., 1201 
tn St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Ewald Turner 


Executive Committee 


Kline, pres., NEA 

W. W. Eshelman, immediate past pres., 
NEA; supervising prin., Dublin 
Schools, Fort Washington, Pa. 

Ewald Turner, vice-pres., NEA. 

C. Flora, chm., Bd. of Trustees; 1511 
Hagood Ave., Columbia, S.C. (1961) . 

Lyman V. Ginger, NEA (1962) 

John C. Evans, Jr., 1621 Binford St., 
Ogden, Utah (1961). 

Earl C. Funderburk, supt., 
N.C. (1961). 

Inez Gingerich, 1814 W. 
Okla. (1962). 

Cecil J. Hannan, dir., field service, 
Washington Educ. Assn., 910 5th Ave., 
Seattle 4 (1962). 

Margaret C. 
Mo. : (1961). 

G. Baker Thompson, supt., 
Co., Court House, Media, Pa. 


Clarice 


Upper 


treas., 


Wilmington, 


Maine, Enid, 


Schowengerdt, Warrenton, 
Delaware 
(1962) . 


Board of Trustees 


A.C. Flora, chm. (1961). 

Clarice Kline, pres., NEA. 

F.L. Schlagle, secy.; supt., 
Kans. (1963). 

J. Cloyd Miller, pres. New Mexico 
Western College, Silver City (1962). 

J. Lester Buford, supt., Mount Vernon, 
Ill. (1964). 


Kansas City, 


Board of Directors 


Alabama: O.B. 
(1962) . 
Alaska: Mrs. 


Carter, supt., Eufaula 


Pearl E. Shockley, Box 


1316, Anchorage (1962) 
Arizona: Charles A. Carson, 
Public Schools, 1010 E. 10th, Tucson (1961) 
Arkansas: R.B. Chitwood, supt., Lake- 
side Schools, Lake Village (1961). 
California: Mrs. Hazel Blanchard, 820 
McKinley St., Fresno (1961); Myrtle 
Flowers, 10538 Flora Vista, Bellflower 
(1963); Melvin Keller, 12 E. Alpine, 
Stockton (1963); Jack Robinson, 15110 S. 
California Ave., Paramount (1963). 
Colorado: Thomas H. Pickens, 3061 
Vaughn St., Aurora 8 (1961). 
Connecticut: Mrs. Elma C. LeBlond, 
116 Knollwood Rd., West Hartford 10 
(1961). 
Delaware: Mrs. Eleanor C. Wood, 2008 
N. Broom St., Wilmington 2 (1962) 
District of Columbia: Helen E. Samuel 
4805 N. Rock Spring Rd., Arlington, Va 
(1963) . 
Florida: Braulio A 
Tampa 5 (1961). 
Georgia: Charles L. 
lins School, 1321 Steed St., Augusta 
(1962); Claude L. Purcell, state supt., 
233 State Office Bldg., Atlanta (1965) 
Hawaii: James R. McDonough, exec 
secy., Hawaii Educ. Assn., 1649 Kalakaua 
Ave., Honolulu 14 (1961). 
Idaho: Ezra H. Moore, supt., 
County, Central School Office, 
(1962). 
Illinois: 


Tucson 


lonso, 3510 Iith St 


Butler, Ursula Col 


Cassia 
Burley 


Walter S. Albertson, 807 N 
Grove Ave., Oak Park (1963); E.H. Mel- 
lon, supt., Champaign (1962) ; 

Indiana: Carroll R. Phillips, 1615 Elm 
row Dr., Fort Wayne (1963) . 

Iowa: Verl Crow, 1906 Allan St., 
City (1961). 

Kansas: F.L. Schlagle, supt., Kansas 
City 16 (1963); Kathleen Walsh, 425 N. 
Belmont, Wichita 8, (1962). 

Kentucky: Talton K. Stone, supt., Eliz- 
abethtown (1963). 

Louisiana: George H. Deer, dean, The 
Junior Div., Louisiana State Univ., Baton 
Rouge (1962). 

Maine: Grover B. MacLaughlin, prin., 
Orono High School, Orono (1961). 

Maryland: Harry R. Poole, 522 Summit 
Ave., Hagerstown (1962). 

Massachusetts: Albert 
193, Granville Rd., 


Sioux 


M. Johnson, Box 
Southwick (1962) 

Michigan: Lillian A. Comar, 183 Hills 
dale St., Hillsdale (1962). Mrs. Charlotte 
P. Richards, 2460 Walnut Lake Rd., 
Birmingham (1961). 

Minnesota: Evelyn IL. 
Wilkyns, Duluth 3 (1962). 

Mississippi: H.V. Cooper, supt., 
burg (1963) . 

Missouri: Norman R. 
Northumberland, St. Louis 
(1963) . 

Montana: Gladys V. Johnson, 3229 4th 
Ave. S., Great Falls (1961). 

Nebraska: Howard F. Schroeder, supt., 
Holdrege (1962). 

Nevada: Floyd Smalley, supt., Mineral 
County, Box 1547, Hawthorne (1963) . 

New Hampshire: Mabel M. McKelvey, 
164 Pine St., Berlin (1961). 

New Jersey: Rita Jacoby, 190 Mallory 


Cowden, 2320 


Vicks 


Loats, 1370 
County 37 
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Ave., Jersey City 4 (1962); Sampson G. 
Smith, supt., Franklin Township Schools, 
Middlebush (1961). 

New Mexico: William B. O'Donnell, 
vice-pres., New Mexico State Univ., Uni- 
versity Park (1961). 

New York: James A. Cullen, Southgate- 
Alger Ct., Bronxville (1963); Virgil M. 
Rogers, dean, School of Educ., Syracuse 
Univ. (1962). 

North Carolina: W.G. Byers, Fairview 
School, Charlotte (1963) ; Earl C. Funder- 
burk, supt., Wilmington (1962). 

North Dakota: A.L. Hagen, supt., Dick 
inson (1963). 

Ohio: Lucille Carroll, 348 N. Bever, 
Wooster (1963); Jennie L. Davis, 3600 E. 
St. Martin’s PIL, Cincinnati (1963) ; 
Ralph S. Miller, 607 W. Sandusky, Find- 
lay (1962). 

Oklahoma: Garland Godfrey, pres., 
Central State College, Edmond (1961). 

Oregon: Mrs. Antonia Crater, 3201 N. 
Crater (1961). 

Pennsylvania: Harvey E. Gayman, exec. 
secy., Pennsylvania State Educ. Assn., 301 
Market St., Harrisburg (1963); Mrs. Au- 
drey S. Graham, 517 McNair Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 21 (1961); G. Baker 
supt., Delaware County, 
Media (1962). 

Puerto Rico: José Joaquin Rivera, exec. 
secy., Puerto Rico Teachers 
167, Hato Rey (1963). 

Rhode Island: Marie R. Howard, 29 
Modena Ave., Providence 8 (1962). 

South Carolina: Gladys Robinson, Lan- 
caster (1963). 

South Dakota: Joy Hamrin, 805 W. 18th 
St., Sioux Falls (1965). 

Tennessee: Frank Bass, exec. secy., Ten- 
nessee Educ. Assn., 321 7th Ave., N., Nash- 
ville 3 (1963); Robert G. Neil, Dustin 
Lane, Nashville 4 (1961). 

Texas: Floyd W. Parsons, supt., Big 
Spring (1961); Mrs. Grace M. Scott, 207 
N. Armstrong Ave., Tulia (1962). 

Utah: Loyd C. Whitlock, 836 
380 West, Provo (1963). 

Vermont: Esther J. 
1962) . 

Virginia: Jos. B. Van 
crest Lane, Bristol (1962). 

Washington: Louis G. Bloom, 9 S. Sha- 
ron, Kennewick (1963); Mrs. Joyce A. 
Bryan, 44141% Pacific Ave., Olympia 
(1961). = 

West Virginia: Mary Sturm, Fairview 

1961) . * 

Wisconsin: Henry Rowe, 1125 LaSalle 
St., Beloit (1962). 

Wyoming: Velma Linford, state supt., 
Cheyenne (1961). 

Life Directors: Cornelia S. Adair, 2915 
Floyd Ave., Richmond 21, Va.; Frederick 
M. Hunter, 2288 Fairmont Blvd., Eugene, 
Oreg.; Agnes Samuelson, 722 Polk Blvd., 
Des Moines 12; Henry Lester Smith, 705 
E. 7th St., Bloomington, Ind.; George D. 
Strayer, 6 Mercer St., Princeton, N.J.; 
Miss Charl O. Williams, Potomac Plaza, 
2475 Virginia Ave., N.W., Washington 7, 
D.C. (Former presidents elected prior to 
July 1, 1937, serve as NEA directors.) 
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Lane, Newberg 


Thompson, 


Court House, 


Assn., Box 


North 
Urie, Williston 


Pelt, 211 Pine- 


1960 


RECESS 


Language Mongrelization? 


“Laddies,” explained one in the 
third grade, “are little boys and lassies 
are dogs.” 

—R. F. SCHLEICHER, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Of Manners and Morals 

An essay by a seventh-grader went: 
“IT should not eat candy in school after 
I have promised not to even though I 
don’t remember promising not to be- 
cause it would be breaking a promise 
and the school rule even though | 
never heard about this rule, because it 
is probably a new rule. A_ person 
should never break a promise he has 
made or didn’t make so I will never 
break another promise even if I don't 
promise it. After I write this Miss 
Koldys will probably make me prom- 
ise not to eat candy in school again 
and I will not break this promise. So 
I have learned my lesson, at least I am 
pretty sure I have.” 

—HENRIETTA WILFONG, Weston, W. Va. 


O Beautiful for Spacious Skies 


The seven-year-old’s assignment was 
to illustrate the song, “America the 
Beautiful.” The teacher recognized 
the flag, the “purple mountains,” and 
even the “sea to shining sea.” But she 
couldn’t fathom the airplane in one 
corner, covered with red and yellow 
balls. The youngster explained, “Why, 
that’s the fruited plane.” 


Economy-Minded 

Explaining the size of the mainland 
to Hawaiian kindergartners, the teach- 
er said, “You could drive five days in 
one direction without stopping. What 
would happen if you did that here?” 

Came the quick reply, “You’d run 
out of gas.” 

—JANE NIELSEN, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


A Matter of Taste 


Jeff could not recognize the word 
scream despite many cues. I told him 
to cover the “‘s” to see what remained. 
Still there was no response. 

“What,” I asked in desperation, 
“does your mother put in her coffee?” 

“Toast,” said Jeff. 

—VERA JOHANSEN, Freeport, IIl. 


@ Keep your contributions coming! 
We reserve the right to publish with- 
out clearance. 


FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 
Add 25¢ 
Made of 200 for $] Postage 
Live Latex and 
Handling 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 


Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited at 
this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-27-J, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y. 
Sail aboard such fine Trans-Atlantic 


SAIL liners as the Rotterdam, Liberte, 


United States, Queen 
AROUND °° 
Riviera, Cairo, Suez, 
T oe Saigon, Manila, Hong Kong, Tokyo — 
plus overiand tour of 
Japan —and Honolulu 
More than 13,000 re- 
56 exotic d 
ays see. JAL and PAA jets 
$1 ,905 uct, across the Pacific 
All transportation, land arrangements, deluxe hotels, and 
shore excursions are included in the modest rates from $1905 
Jan. 20, Feb. 17, March 18, April 5, May 26, etc. 
At 
= 
_Four/Winds ‘ 
N . ] CRUISES 
New York 10, N. Y, 


Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, 
laxing miles routed by 
Monthly sailings from New York: 
SUITE 1440 





175 Fifth Avenue 
TEL. GR 5-5740 


30 brilliant colors—? o2., 
quarts, galions. 


Send tor information 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


ced a iley \cleome.iiic) bem eS), le) bh) 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboord, Chalk, 
Erasers, Art Materials, Maps, Globes 


YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR 

AWARD EMBLEMS 
OF . 

f DISTINCTION =a4 Pe 


Buy by mail direct 
from the manufac- 
turer. Awards for 
every scholastic ac- 
tivity. Finest qual- 
ity assured. Write 
for FREE 1961 
CATALOG. 


AWARD EMBLEM MEG. CO. 


3435 W. 51st STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL 


LOW 
PRICES 


. 


| School _ 


| Name 


| Street 





tas 


7 uy should he accept the new 

/ job? It paid only half what 

he was earning as a success- 

ful lawyer. It lacked the prestige 

of his current position as president 

of the state senate. Its work load 

might break his already uncertain 

health. He had good reasons for 

saying no to those beseeching him 

to become first secretary of the 

newly created state board of edu- 
cation. 

But he had a better reason for 
saying yes: He was needed. The po- 
sition demanded intelligence, abil- 
ity, passionate faith in democracy, 
willingness to sacrifice for the cause 
of public education. 
urged him on 


Those who 
said that he pos- 
sessed these qualifications in abun- 
dance. 

Unless citizens of his 
bestirred themselves, the public 
schools—meagerly financed, mis- 
erably housed, inadequately staffed 
-would sink to the status of pau- 
per schools. 

He hesitated, but not for long. 
“The interests of a client are 
small, compared with the interests 
of the next generation,” decided 
Horace Mann. “Let the next gen- 
eration then, be my client.” That 
was 1837. Today we call him the 
father of the public schools. 


caliber 


Way form a national teachers 
association? The meeting which 
had assembled for that purpose a 
hundred and three years ago did 
not, confessed one of the partici- 
pants, “overflow with faith in the 
proposed enterprise.” With the 
“threat of disunion hanging over 
the nation, there were good reasons 
for believing that teachers could 
never harmonize their conflicting 
interests in a national professional 
organization. 

But there was a better reason for 
organizing: Teachers needed the 
And so the educators 
who met in Philadelphia that hot 
August day in 1857 proceeded, 
after considering the obstacles and 


association. 


80 


the difficulties, to form the Nation- 
al Teachers’ Association (forerun- 
ner of the NEA) “to elevate the 
character and advance the interests 
of the profession of teaching and 
to promote the cause of popular 
education in the United States.” 


Line these leaders of our pro- 
fession so long ago, you and I to- 
day can find good reasons for not 
doing anything we don’t want to 
do. But, like them, we can find 
better reasons for doing what in 
our hearts we know we ought to do. 

Are there more children in your 
classes than you can say grace over? 
Is your building old, lacking in 
modern equipment? Is your super- 
visor or your principal or your 
superintendent impossible? Are the 
parents in 
reasonable? 


your community un- 


If so, you can perhaps justify less 
than your best teaching during 
1960-61. But, of course, you won't 
stoop to this rationalization, for 
you know you have a better reason 
for teaching to the very top of your 
ability: Your students need the 
finest, the most creative, the most 


Because I Belong 


I am a teacher and, seen in perspec- 
tive, 

Am only one among thousands. 

I myself am very small indeed; 

And yet, reaching out and out 

Through my professional organiza- 
tions, 

Touching other thousands and thou- 
sands, 

I am multiplied many times! 

Contributing to my profession, and 
to others, 

I enlarge my scope of service many- 
fold. 

Alone, it is hard 

To make my voice heard; 

United, I stand strengthened 

And proud that I am a teacher of 
American youth, 

Educating for a peace-filled tomorrow. 

I can serve better 

Because I belong. 


—OLIVE WEHR, in Montana Education 


effective instruction you can pos- 
sibly provide. 


You could assemble an array of 
reasons for refusing to join your 
national professional organization: 
You are short on cash and there 
are a dozen other places you'd like 
to put that $10. You belong to lo- 
cal and state associations, to a sub- 
ject-matter organization, to Greek- 


letter honorary groups and _ that’s 


enough joining for anyone. You 
aren’t sure you approve of all the 
Association’s resolutions or actions. 

But against these and other seem- 
ingly good reasons for failure to 
belong to the NEA, you weigh the 
better reason for belonging: You 
need the NEA—and the NEA needs 
you. 

Only concerted 
effort will enable: 


and vigorous 

A united profession to continue 
and strengthen efforts to improve 
teacher welfare 

A forward-looking profession to 
conduct research, hold conferences, 
issue publications to enable it to 
raise educational standards 
improve instruction 

An informed profession to take 
the story of the schools to the pub- 
lic on a national scale, by means of 
press, radio, and TV 

An articulate profession to con- 
vince Congress of the need for fed- 
eral support for education. 


and 


To help the National Educa- 
tion Association achieve its goals, 
vou are needed. So are the teachers 
who last year failed to give of 
themselves to the organized pro- 
fession. To convince these nonmem- 
bers of all they can gain and give 
through membership, you 
needed. 

If the teaching profession is to 
meet the needs of our day, we are 


all needed—a million or more by 
"64! 
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HOW COMPTON’S SERVES THE CLASSROOM AS 


The Encyclopedia an Entire Group 
Can Use to Explore a Single Subject 


Suppose you assign a class project on 


. . or some aspect of it. In 
addition to basic articles on 
Food and Nutrition, Food 
Processing, and Food Buying 
in the “F” volume; you will 
want all the related material / 
in other volumes, too! \ 


Your classroom COMPTON'S 


is the key to group activity and cooperation because . . 


© ...and are guided instantly to all help- 
ful material in many different volumes 


Indexed under “Food” are over 200 aspects 
of the subject, guiding the pupils (by volume 
and page) not only to the material in the 22- 
page basic articles on Food in the “F” volume 
... but also to data and pictures in 13 of the 
other 14 volumes! 


L TODAY'S CLASSROOM, where pupils are so often 
encouraged to learn the value of teamwork by 
doing research projects together, the classroom 
encyclopedia can be a pathway or a bottleneck. It all 
depends on how it is constructed. 

COMPTON'S unique FACT-INDEX with a section 
in the back of each volume can make “finding out” 
an exciting group adventure. It refers pupils to 
all relevant material (including pictures, charts, 
graphs, maps, diagrams, and tables) throughout the 
entire set. This makes it possible for a group 
to research one general topic simultaneously —to 
put the complete set to work at one time. 


This is just one reason — but a very important one 
— why CoMPTON’s PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is the classroom favorite. 
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) The pupils turn to Compton's unique 
FACT-INDEX in the back of the *F” volume 


‘Food and nutrition F-246—50, charts 
F-247a-—9a, pictures F-246-—7, 249a— 
b, Reference-Outlines F-249b-—50, 
H-461-2. See also in Index Cereal 
crops; Cold storage; Pure food 
laws; Refrigeration; also names of 
foods, as Bread; Milk 

allergy A-180 

animals F-246-7. See also in Index 
Animals, subhead food 

bibliography F-250, H-462-3 

buying food F-251-2, chart F-252, 
pictures F-251-2 

calories F-247, chart F-2474 

canning. See in Index Canning 

carbohydrates F-247b, 248: starch 
S-424, picture 8-424; sugar S-508-— 
9 

chemistry F-246-7, B-160 

civilization and C-367, 368, picture 
C-368 

colloidal nature of food C-434-—5, 
picture C-435, table C-435 

cooking C-555-8, pictures C-555, 557 

dehydrated food. See in Index Dehy- 
drated focd 

diet: balanced diet F-248, C-556-7, 
charts F-247b, 249-249a; building 
healthy bodies F-247, 247b—9, 
H-342-3, charts F-247b, 249-249a; 
daily food guide, chart F-249a;: 
fads F-249, H-342-3; food re- 
sources F-258-60, chart F-259, 
picture F-260; four food groups 
F-248, chart F-249a; home nursing 
H-458; infant feeding B-3, picture 
N-383; taste as a guide in diet 
T-165; weight control F-247, 
H-342-3, chart F-247a 

digestion D-114-18, diagrams D-114- 
17: physiology P-306-15, color 
pictures P-307-11, Reference-Out- 
line P-314 

distribution of food R-135, 138, S-175. 
See also in Index Marketing 

bread B-313 

meat M-191 

milk D-3, M-319, 323 

raw material, diagrams E-271-2 

truck T-224, 225 

vegetables, in Italy I-326, picture 
1-329 

eating customs 

Arabia A-322, N-296: Saudi Ara- 
bian troops, picture A-322 

Bantu C-512 

Bedouin A-322, N-296 

Brazil B-306 
“ "=a, ©-29le, 292, 294, S-521, pic- 


hd 


hy 


COMPTON’S 222i ENCYCLOPEDIA : 


essential elements of 
247b-8, H-342 
exploration and new fc 
fats F-247b-8, B-160d, 
5, charts F-247b, 24 
feeding a function of li 
L-254, 257-8 
food resources F-258-60 
picture F-260 
frozen food. See in Inde: 
fuel producers F-24 
H-342 
hunger a source of mot 
industries, Reference-O 
inspection F-251-2, H-3 
M-190, F'-251, picture 
iodine F-247b, 1-256 
. irradiation U-273, V-56 
meals, number per day 
minerals: calcium C 
chart F-247b; iron I 
F-247b; phosphorus fk 
oldest known food B-6& 
oxidation B-160b-c, 
B-160a—b 
pioneer American P-33% 
plants F-246. See als 
Plants, subhead food 
poisoning from food H- 
preservation of food 
tures F-253, table F- 
processing of food F-25 
F-257a, pictures F-29 
proteins F-247, 247b, B 
chart F-247b 
roughage H-342 
sanitation H-344: camp 
spices S-379-81, map S 
S-379, 381 
spoilage, prevention of 
study in home econom 
Reference-Outlines 
F-249b-50 
vegetables. See in Inde! 
vitamins V-564-8, pic 
566-7, table V-565: 
preserve C-557-8 
water at meals H-343 
what people eat in 
P-190-—5, F-258, 260, c 
Food buying F-251-2, 
pictures F-251-2 
Food chain F-114—15, 
picture F-114 
Food lockers, refrigerated 
Food poisoning H-343-—4 
Food preservation F-25¢ 
F-253, table F-254 
canning F-253-4, pict 
table F-254 
freezing F-254. R-138. \ 
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oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from the pace of a busy day. corm: 


COCA-COLA COMPANY. COCA-COLA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK, 








